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ELF-RESPECT coupled with self-criticism and 
S humility is fine—especially if it dwells in our prin- 

ciples and not in our demeanor. But self-esteem 
that holds the head high and narrows the vision never 
picks up anything; modesty, keeping his head low, 
sees all and gathers the pearls along the way. Gazing 
at the moon is one good way to fall into the gutter. 
Self-esteem is less ashamed of being ignorant than of 
being instructed. The man who overvalues himself 
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Illustration reprinted from “Power” 


will undervalue others, and he that undervalues others 
will oppress them. We should talk more about our 
cause and less about ourselves. A hundred arts and 
sciences are as nothing compared to the ability to 
seize opportunity. Don’t be your own looking-glass, 
your own trumpet and your own biographer. And 
don’t fail to notice that the artist who drew this car- 
toon made a mistake—Opportunity is bald behind; you 
can grab her forelock, but never catch her from the rear. 
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Imcreasing the Lubricator 
Capacity 
By DanieL McKay* 
The accompanying illustration shows a method of 
increasing the capacity of lubricators for steam engines. 


not made to scale but is 
in which the various parts 


This drawing is, of course, 
merely to show the manner 
are connected up. 

A large number of engines at the mines have no 
means for automatically feeding cylinder oil to the valve 
chest, being supplied only with the ordinary sight-feed 
lubricator. This method of oil feeding is quite reliable, 
hut requires close attention lest the lubricator should 
run empty, whereupon the cylinder and valves run dry. 

The appliance illustrated overcomes this, since it can 
capacity. The oil reservoir B 


be made of almost any 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF AUXILIARY OIL 
RESERVOIR 


is made by tightly capping the ends of a piece of 6- or 
8-in. wrought-iron pipe. This reservoir may be placed 
anywhere below the engine cylinder, but preferably beside 
the exhaust pipe so as to keep the oil warm. A 1-in. 
drain pipe is placed at C. This is provided with a valve. 
A 1-in. hole is next tapped in the top at the end opposite 
the drain pipe as shown at K and a 1-in. pipe carried up 
to near the sight-feed lubricator, and the tee G screwed 
on the top, the opening looking up being filled with 
a plug. A %-in. connection is then carried from the 
side opening of the tee to the lubricator A. This con- 
nection is controlled by the angle valve F' at the base 
of the 'ubricator. This %4-in. connection is made to 


*Meadowlands, 


Penn. 


Suggestions 
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the drain of the lubricator and completes this part of 
the apparatus. 

A ¥%-in. hole is then tapped into the steam pipe near 
the lubricator steam connection and a 1%-in. pipe 
is carried down to the hole LZ in the oil reservoir. The 
¥%-in. angle valve D and the union J should be included 
in this pipe. Within the oil reservoir the vertical 14-in. 
pipe is screwed into an L and a piece of 14-in. pipe 
H extending nearly to the opposite end of the oil 
reservoir is screwed into this L. 

The operation of this device is simple. Assuming that 
the sight-feed lubricator is full of oil and in operation 
and the reservoir B is empty, the valve F’ is closed, the 
valve D closed and the 1-in. drain valve on the reservoir 
is closed. Remove the plug from the 1-in. tee and fill 
the reservoir with cylinder oil, returning the plug to 
its place. Close the sight-feed valve, close the water 
valve, open the valve F and the sight-feed regulating 
valve and the oil will feed exactly as if it all came 
from the lubricator A. 

If this device is properly connected up, it will give 
entire satisfaction, as I have employed it successfully. 
While it may not seem to be a labor and money saver 
it really is, because it gives a continuous feed until 
empty with the regularity for which a good lubricator 
is noted, thus avoiding the chance of the piston and 
valves running without oil if the attendant is not on 
the spot exactly when the lubricator chamber becomes 
empty. With the ordinary arrangement this is frequently 
the case. Also in most plants a small amount of oil 
is wasted each time the lubricator is filled. 

With this apparatus when the reservoir is emptied of 
oil, which is indicated when the water shows in the gage 
glass of the lubricator A, the valve F should be closed, 
the valve M opened and the oil in the lubricator will 
feed continuously while the reservoir is being refilled. 
The valve D should then be closed and C opened, drain- 
ing the water from the reservoir, which should then 
be refilled and regulated as before. 

I know from experience that this device is successful, 
and a benefit to the engine to which it is applied, as 
well as a help to the engineer who operates it. 
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Minme-Car Wheels 
By C. W. Crawrorn* 


Increases of traffic demand improved methods. Com- 
plaints are being made by coal-mine operators concerning 
the types of mine-car wheels. Such wheels have always 
been made similar to those of the railroads, in regard 
to the depth of the flanges. However, the mine tracks 
are not laid with the same accuracy and permanence as 
those of the railroads, and in consequence the cars are 
addicted to jumping the track, with inconvenient results. 

It is now suggested that the flanges should be made 
deeper to insure a safer grip on the rails. The wheel 
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base of mine cars is necessarily short in order to 
pass the short curves, and this admits of more or less 
rocking motion, which, together with unevenness of 
track, causes the wheels to rise above the rails, at times 
sufficient to allow the flange to pass over. Therefore it 
is reasoned that the flanges ought to be enough deeper 
to prevent such straddling. The usual depth of the 
flanges is about 114 in., sometimes less. It is now 
believed they ought to be 11% or 15% in. 

This opinion confirms my own idea that the flanges of 
all mine-car wheels should be at least 114 in. 
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Efficiency and Results in 
Coal Mining 


Much can be said on the subject of efficiency in mining, 
so it is best to divide it into the different operations. 
First comes inspection. Care must be taken to make 
the daily mine examination thorough. The morning 
inspection must not be hurried through, but should be 
commenced early, so it can be finished and the board 
marked in order to allow the men to reach their working 
places by starting time. 

Next comes undercutting the coal, which operation 
should be done as soon as the place is cleaned up. 
There should be no waiting for the machine, for the 
miner’s work should be so regulated that he will not 
have more than one place at a time to clean up. The 
places should be cut according to centers, leaving as 
little bottom as possible. Each machine runner should 
be capable of handling his cutter and should carry some 
of the responsibility of roof conditions, ventilation, track 
maintenance and posting. 

The next operation, loading the coal after the place 
has been blasted, is important. A great deal of time is 
lost here, for when a man has coal, he should be given 
cars as fast as they are needed. He should not be made 
to wait, for where there is waiting there can be no 
elficiency. The coal also should be cleaned as much as 
possible while being loaded. Cars should be loaded full, 
corners filled up and suitable topping put on, for it does 
not take any longer to handie a full car than one 
only partly loaded, although it amounts to dollars in a 
month’s run. 

Handling the cars is an important factor in securing 
efficiency. Drivers should have a certain number of 
loaders, good mules, good track filled in level with the 
ties so the mules can secure a foothold, grades eliminated 
as much as possible, cars kept oiled, sprags kept handy, 
and water, mud and coal kept off the tracks. On the 
iain haulage roads the track should be kept clean and 
dry, and a bad joint or piece of track should be repaired 
as soon as noticed, for a small delay often upsets a whole 
system for a day. 

ENTRIES SrovuLp Be or Proper HEIGHT 

Where cars rub the roof and coal is brushed off, the 
roof should be shot. Water must be kept off the tracks, 
for it blocks the sand pipes on the locomotives, besides 
doing further damage and causing other delays. A 
supply of good clean sand should be kept handy for 
the locomotives at all times. 

The shaft bottom should be in shape to handle coal 
without delays, well lighted, kept clean and dry, graded 
so all unnecessary pushing is avoided and afford room 
for plenty of empty and loaded cars. All cars should 
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be repaired as quickly as possible, or they may get in 
such shape that it will be impossible to bring a trip to 
the bottom without numerous delays. 

Mining machinery must be kept in repair and the 
motors able to operate a full day without breaking down. 
Cutting machines should be kept in first-class shape, 
so that there is no occasion for a section of the mine 
to close down on their account. Pumps must be taken care 
of properly and kept running if the workings are to 
be kept dry. 

In order to obtain the required efficiency from ma- 
chinery, supplies must be kept on hand and used when 
and where needed. It is a bad policy to allow an 
expensive piece of machinery to depreciate for want of 
a few supplies. 

The most important matter in mining is the business 
of overseeing. This consists of getting the men busy 
and the coal moving at the starting time. An able 
manager will get the biggest half of the day’s work done 
in the morning, and do what he has to do “now” and 
do it right. He will not rush just one section of the 
mine at a time, but push them all at once. 
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Reducing Trouble om Plames 
By JosepH P. LINNEY* 

Many mines have one or more rope planes where much 
trouble has been experienced through cars becoming un- 
coupled or their couplings breaking, allowing the cars to 
run away down the plane. This often results in their 
being damaged, as well as the tracks being injured. Some- 
times also such runaways result in accidents to employees. 

On tracing this difficulty, it will generally be found that 
breakage and uncoupling are due to a level or practically 
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ARRANGEMENT OF AUXILIARY RAIL ON FLAT 


IN THE PLANE 


level spot in the plane, where the cars bump together 
and either become detached from each other or start over 
the next grade with a sharp jerk which breaks the coup- 
ling. The car that causes this trouble is usually called a 
stiff car, but on investigation it will be found to have a 
flat spot in the wheel, or is what is called “a flat wheeler.” 
The thing to do is to make this wheel turn when it comes 
to the level place on the plane. This can be done as shown 
in the accompanying drawing. 

The tread of the wheel being much wider than the rail, 
the flat spot is worn only part way across the tread as 
shown. Along the level spot on the plane a T-rail is 
placed alongside the track rail with one flange cut off in 
order to let the ball come close to the main rail. When 
the cars come in contact with it, the tread of the wheel 
bears on the outside rail, causing it to turn, and not allow- 
ing the cars to bump together. 





*Avoca, Penn. 
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order that machine operation 
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success inuch planning must be done 
Cerlain pre- 


Wilt he a 
before fhe cutters begin their work, 
cautions should also be observed, both by machine 
runners and helpers, With proper care machine 
operation is vastly safer than solid MINING. 





Machine mining can no longer be considered as being 
at least so far as the profitable produc- 
unminable 


in its Infancy 
anthracite from 
It is consequently incumbent upon all en- 
gaged in this familiar with 
machine operations and methods in order to secure high 
efficiency, large tonnage and reduced cost of production. 
These results should be obtained, however, while making 
the safety of all those concerned either directly or indi- 
rectly the first consideration, Simultaneously, the thin- 
ner coal beds should be made to vield a tonnage at least 
equal to that of the thicker measures worked by other 


tion of otherwise beds is 
concerne|, 
become 


Class of work to 


methods. 

Before pointing out the dangers attending this method 
of mining, which by actual fact and figures can be shown 
compared with other methods, I desire 
factors that must 


to be small as 
to call attention to a few essential 
always be considered and decided upon before the 
machine operator is out of his bed. I refer to the activi- 
ties of the fireboss, who makes an examination of an 
extensive district where machine mining is followed ex- 
clusively. This official should not only examine for gas 
and bad roof and general conditions, but observe and 
exercise good judgment as to where the several machines 
*Paper read before the Safety First organization of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Coal Department. 
+Mine foreman, Belvue Mines, Scranton, Penn. 
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should be sent in order to keep all the men working at 
the same time and avoid the mistake of directing the ma- 
chines to places that do not really require them. — It 
may be readily seen that much confusion and possible 
accidents may result from directing a machine to proceed 
into a place where a motor is coming out. 

The transportation of machines from working place to 
working place and from one gangway to another, at the 
same time avoiding danger of collision with the empty or 
loaded cars, can be accomplished by means of cutoffs. 
These should be located at such points as will enable a 
machine to cross from gangway to airway without  re- 
quiring it to travefse the entire length of the gangway 
in order to enter the airway. 

These cutoffs from gangway to airway and also from 
one section to another, allowing a chamber from one sec- 
tion to break through to the next set of gangways and 
airways, are not only essential from the standpoint of 
safety, but are also necessary from considerations of 
time-saving and efficiency. This is because the machines 
do not have to wait along the road until the movement 
of loaded or empty cars, which often requires considerable 
time to clear the road, has taken place. 

When the machine arrives at the face, during the proc- 
ess of unloading it often happens that an obstruction in 
the bottom or floor is encountered. The careful machine 
runner will then shut off the power and jack the machine 
up, allowing it to pass over the obstruction. If he fails 
to do this one of two things frequently happens—either 
the machine overcomes the obstruction or the obstruc- 
tion moves the machine. In the latter case the machine 
has no definite direction in which to move, and may 
jump backward or to one side or the other. The machine 


operator’s feet and legs may be thus injured by the sud- 
den movement. 
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In making a sumping cut and also in moving across 
the face, some machine helpers have formed the habit 
of taking a position in line wich the jack and chain pull. 
If the jack is displaced, they are in a fair way to receive 
the full force of the blow. It is no more necessary for 
them to assume this position than for a woodchopper to 
stand in line with a falling tree. 

Gaging the picks in the cutter chain is an important 
operation. When the picks are out of gage or extend out 
farther than the required distance, they not only in- 
crease the load on the machine, but if these protruding 
points, one here and another there along the entire length 
of the chain, strike a hard substance, the machine may 
suddenly jump backward out of the cut, or the chain or 
rope may break. Either of these occurrences is danger- 
ous to the operator, who could have prevented the trouble 
by properly gaging the picks before sumping. 

Another important point to be considered from the 
standpoint of safety is the condition of the face of the 
chamber about to be cut. This should be square or even 
for the entire length of the face. If there are over- 
hanging pieces of coal or rock along the line of cut, these 
are liable, through the vibration of the machine, to become 
loosened and fall either upon the machine itself or its 
operator. Just such an accident occurred from this cause 
recently and resulted in the operator’s sustaining a frac- 
tured leg. The machine in this case was almost across 
the cut, and the entire length of the cutter bar extended 
under the coal face. Had the accident occurred while 
the sumping cut was being made, the injured man might 
have been knocked down, coming in contact with the mov- 
ing cutter chain. The result can readily be imagined. 

When projections are allowed to remain on the working 
face, the operator is obliged to line the pull of the ma- 
chine across the face in such a way as to enable the 
machine to pass the obstructions. A reduced yield per 
cut is the result. 

These conditions put the most diligent and observing 
fireboss to a test of his abilitv. When he is master of 
the situation, however. he will not send the machine to 
such a place until the miner has complied with his orders 








THE CUTTER MOVING 
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ACROSS AN IRREGULAR FACE, AND CONSEQUENTLY NOT TAKING A FULL CUT 
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directing that the dangerous obstructions be removed. 
He will instruct the machine runner to. re- 
main out of the place until he has advised him that the 
place is safe. 


also 


A Few ACCIDENTS AND THEIR CAUSES 


During my experience with machine mining, covering 
a period of about 5 yr., the accidents coming under my 
observation that could be considered as purely machine 
accidents have fortunately been few. I will enumerate 
all that I can recall that were in any way serious: 

1. The operator sustained a fractured leg through a 
fall of overhanging coal striking the machine and finally 
landing on his leg. 

2. The helper’s foot caught under the rail while he 
was walking in front of the machine. A compound frac- 
ture of the leg resulted. 

3. A helper was hurt, being struck on the head by a 
falling jack. 

4. A miner was injured while blasting down coal. This 
accident, while it cannot be charged against machine min- 
ing directly, at the same time was peculiar to this type 
of operation. The miner had prepared a blast at the 
top of the coal, the machine having undercut the face. 
Had the room been operated by solid mining, he would 
have started blasting at the bottom. He lighted the 
squib with his cap lamp, the flame consuming the match 
end of the squib and firing the shot before he could get 
away. The coal in this instance fell at the miner’s feet, 
he escaping with only slight injuries. 

This accident proved the safety of machine mining so 
far as blasting is concerned. The consumption of pow- 
der is reduced about 90 per cent. by proper undercutting. 
This signifies that the lability to injury from the use of 
explosives is correspondingly lessened. 

Accidents resulting from restanding props dislocated 
by heavy blasts are eliminated, as are also those resulting 
from temporary derangement of the ventilating plant 
from the coneussion of heavy shots.  Brattices at the 
face are not knocked down, and gas consequently cannot 
accumulate to be ignited later by an open flame. 
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When all these safety features, made possible by the 
use of the coal-cutting machine, are given the considera- 
tion they deserve, no mining man will attempt to refute 
the statement that the machine is the greatest safety 
device with which the anthracite region has ever been 
favored. If, therefore, I were to be asked the question 
how to prevent accidents in a mine where other than 
machine mining is employed, I would answer, “Put in 


machines.” 


Centrifugal Pump for Variable 
Delivery 


By A. N. Corr* 


In draining mine workings in comparatively flat meas- 
ures one of the most common conditions that of 
pumping an amount of water, which varies widely with 
the seasons, against a low static head, through a long 
discharge line. 

In such a case the increase of head due to the re- 
sisting friction of the interior surface of the pipe may 
that the static head is only a small 


is 


become great, so 
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percentage of the total resistance against the pump. The 
head due to friction in a pipe increases nearly as the 
square of the velocity, and for a long discharge line with 
relatively small static head, the total head will vary in 
approximately the same ratio. 

The delivery of a centrifugal pump increases directly 
as the speed, while the head developed increases as the 
square of the speed. Also, when the speed of a properly 
designed centrifugal pump ,is changed from the normal, 
the efficiency changes but slightly at first, so that a varia- 
tion of speed of 30 per cent. higher or lower is possible, 
without greatly decreasing the efficiency from its maxi- 
mum. 

It thus appears that a centrifugal pump with adjust- 
able-speed drive is most admirably adapted to meet the 
condition mentioned; that is, a variable delivery against 
a discharge head consisting principally of frictional re- 
sistance. Under the conditions named, the pump will 
show a good and nearly constant efficiency at all speeds 
and deliveries ; and owing to the relation between velocity 
of flow and frictional resistance in the pipe, reduction 
of the delivery to one-half will reduce the power require- 
ment to approximately one-fourth the maximum. 

It is readily seen that when, owing to seasonal or other 
conditions, the amount of water to be handled is con- 
siderably less than the maximum, the adjustable-speed 
centrifugal pump is of great value, giving much better 





neral superintendent, Pennsy Coal Co., Clarion, Penn. 
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power economy than any constant-speed pump arranged 
to handle the maximum discharge. 

Power available underground for driving a centrifugal 
pump will generally be in the form of direct current. 
The shunt-wound motor, with speed adjustment by shunt 
field control, shows good efficiency at all speeds within 
its range; and when direct-connected to a properly de- 
signed centrifugal pump operating under the conditions 
previously outlined, a unit results having good efficiency 
over a wide range of delivery. 

To illustrate the foregoing, curves are given herewith, 
showing the characteristics of a 4-in. single-stage, double- 
suction centrifugal pump, direct-connected to a 40-hp. 
shunt-wound motor, having a speed adjustment from 
1,165 to 1,750 r.p.m. and a delivery at its maximum speed 
of 600 gal. per min. against a 30-ft. static head, through 
850 ft. of 5-in. wood pipe. 

An inspection of these curves shows that at 1,750 r.p.m. 
and a discharge of 600 gal. per min., the power require- 
ment is 33.2 hp. and the efficiency 61 per cent. At 1,165 
r.p.m. the discharge is 300 gal. per min., the power re- 
quirement is 8.2 hp. and the efficiency 57 per cent. A 
regular gradation exists between these extremes. 


“3 


Gas Engines for Collieries 


In the course of a paper on modern gas-engine practice 
for collieries read before the Midland Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers (English), A. T. Cocking stated that after 
deciding upon the engine most suited to the purpose, the 
colliery engineer is advised to give still more careful con- 
sideration to the gas arrangements. This is especially 
true when it is necessary to deal with two gases so widely 
different in their quality as coke-oven gas with a thermal 
value of 500 B.t.u. and a producer gas with a thermal 
value of 150 B.t.u. or less. 

For use in colliery gas engines, regularity in the compo- 
sition of the gas is more important than its high thermal 
value, and it would be necessary either to allocate a separ- 
ate power system to each of these gases or to blend them 
in fixed proportions. A colliery that equips itself to gen- 
erate power in large quantities for sale as an industrial 
investment will probably adopt the latter course. 

A battery of 100 modern regenerative coke ovens will 
carbonize approximately 150,000 tons of coal per annum, 
with a gross yield of 10,000 cu.ft. of gas per ton, which 
would allow about 5,000 cu.ft. per ton available for the 
generation of power. If the mean lower calorific value 
be taken as 400 B.t.u. per cu.ft., this would develop ap- 
proximately 5,000 hp. continuously during a year of 300 
working days. 

This would require augmentation by 15,000 hp. gener- 
ated continuously from slack mixed with as much batt and 
other colliery waste as may be available, all of which 
would be gasified in a power producer. ‘The average ther- 
mal value of this kind of mixed gas would be about 
225 B.t.u. 

Gas generated from colliery waste will contain more sul- 
phur than that obtained from good coal, owing to the 
decomposition of the pyrites which is always present in 
the refuse; therefore gas obtained from this source and 
also from coke ovens should be purified from sulphur. 
The recovery of this constituent will always pay for this 
operation. 
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SYNOPSIS—A few important points suggested 
in regard to which there might be and properly 
should be practical uniformity in all state mining 
laws. A summary of the discussion on this subject, 
at the St. Lowis meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of the United States of America, June, 
1915. Continued from “Coal Age,” Jan. 15, p. 121. 





Mr. Bearp (New York)—I believe we will all agree 
that we started to discuss a very important question yes- 
terday and did not reach any conclusion. It is my feel- 
ing, and probably yours also, that if we do nothing, dur- 
ing the entire session of this Institute, save one thing 
that is worth while, we will have had a profitable meet- 
ing that will be looked back upon as a time when 
something was accomplished. For that reason, it seems to 
me, and I have talked with a number of other members, 
that if we do not finish the subject of how far we can 
go in the matter of securing uniformity in mine legis- 
iation, we have left something undone that is very im- 
portant. I do not want to unduly consume valuable 
time, but I would suggest in the start that we disimbue 
our minds entirely of the thought that uniformity in cer- 
tain points is impossible or impracticable. 

It is a hard matter for practical mining men, such as 
we all are, to get clearly in our minds how far we can go on 
any one point in legislation affecting the safe mining of 
coal, but we must all admit that safety is the same in 
every state, and the conditions relating to safety in the 
mines are much the same except as we go into details affect- 
ing the work. This, of course, we must not do, because a 
man working in soft coal must do many things and take 
many precautions that are not required of a man work- 
ing in the anthracite region. 

I have noted down several questions, however, that we 
can discuss to advantage. I would suggest here that we 
avoid going into details of the work, leaving those to be 
worked out in each separate case to suit local conditions. 


EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF ALL 
MINE OFFICIALS 


The first question is: Should mine foremen, assistant 
mine foremen, firebosses and other mine officials be re- 
quired to qualify by passing an examination before a duly 
organized examining board? While, as we all know, 
such examination and certification is provided for in the 
mining laws of many coal-mining states, it is a fact 
to be regretted that the laws of other states make no such 
provision. Indeed, in some coal-producing states, the 
question of mine legislation has not been considered sep- 
arately from the general code, in which the matter is 
given little consideration. I would suggest that it 1s a 
matter worthy of the careful consideration of this body 
whether or not men holding these official positions in 
any and all states should be required by law to qualify 
by showing their fitness and competency to hold such po- 
sitions. 

The second question is: What should be the character 
and personnel of such an examining board, and what 
should be required of candidates desiring to take the ex- 
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amination for a certificate of competency? I think this is 
another important question worthy of careful considera- 
tion by this body. We should be able to so classify con- 
ditions in mining as to outline what general requirements 
should be exacted of candidates for certain positions. We 
should consider how much technical knowledge a man 
should be required to possess to become mine foreman, 
assistant mine foreman, or fireboss. Also, how much 
practical experience a candidate should be required to 
possess, and of what nature. Some will argue that no 
technical knowledge is necessary to make a good mine 
foreman, and it is for this body to determine the question. 


RESPONSIBILITIES, AUTHORITY AND RELATION OF MINKE 
OFFICIALS TO Each OTHER 


The third question is: What are the responsibilities of 
the mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, and fireboss, 
severally, and what authority has each of these in rela- 
tion to their duties in the mine? This may seem, on first 
thought, to be an unnecessary question for discussion. 
When we reflect, however, on the different conditions sur- 
rounding the work of these men, it is clear that they 
should possess the knowledge and experience that will fit 
them for their particular work. In some mines, the au- 
thority of the fireboss, in respect to gas, is supreme, while 
in other instances there is no such recognition in the law 
relating to the fireboss in his work. There has been 
much discussion in the press regarding the responsi- 
bility of the assistant mine foreman under the law. Much 
difference of opinion has been expressed ir this regard. 
It has been shown that the mine foreman and his assistant, 
and, in some cases, the fireboss, hold only nominal au- 
thority in respect to their work, which is practically under 
the control of the superintendent or the manager of the 
mine, and in order to hold their positions, these officials 
must do as requested by their superior officers. This is 
also an important question. 

The fourth question is: Should the mine superintend- 
ent be required to qualify by taking an examination 
similar to that required of the candidates for inferior po- 
sitions in mining? I need not remind you that there is 
no qualification required of candidates for this position 
in any of the coal-producing states. It is true the mine 
superintendent often has far less practical experience 
than the foreman, while his superior position and his re- 
lation to the mine foreman, who is supposed to carry out 
his orders, are such that it would seem that the re- 
quirements for the position should be as strict as those 
now required by law for inferior and less responsible 
positions in the mine. 


POSSIBLE GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF MINES 


The fifth question is: Is it possible to form any gen- 
eral classification of mines with respect to dust, gas and 
ventilation, with a view to enforcing more strict regula- 
tions in regard to the accumulation of dust in the workings 
and its treatment; the more thorough and frequent in- 
spection of mines generating gas; and the more efficient 
ventilation of the working places by making certain speci- 
fications relating to the building of stoppings, brattices, 
doors and overcasts, so that the current of air entering 
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the mine will be made to sweep the entire working face? 
The law should also specify clearly that the air current 
must not only be measured in the main intake and return, 
and at the mouth of each air split, but also at the inside 
crosscuts, to ascertain that the air current is doing the 
work intended. 

Now, gentlemen, there are many questions similar to 
these that are worthy of our consideration, but right 
here is enough material for good earnest discussion, which 
should bring some practical results. Let us get down to 
business and do what we have not done so far as an or- 
ganization. Let us discuss these questions and arrive, if 
possible, at a conclusion that will be at once helpful 
and practical. 

Tue PrestpeNt—There is much in what Mr. Beard 
has suggested that is worthy of discussion and much that 
the mine inspectors of the different states can agree upon. 

Mr. Broman (Yevas)—I move, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Beard be asked to present these questions he has sug- 
gested in the form of resolutions. These can be handed 
to the Committee on Resolutions, for presentation to the 
Institute at a later session. 


AUTHORITY AND Work OF THE INSTITUTE 


P. J. Moore (Pennsylvania)—It is a question in my 
mind whether this organization has any right to presume 
to advocate a general law. I would ask, What authority 
have we for taking such action ? 

Mr. Bearp—That is a very pertinent question of Mr. 
Moore’s. Of course, we can work for the education of 
men along this line. While we have no authority to make 
a law, a recommendation coming from such a body as this, 
composed of the mine inspectors of the different states and 
Canada, ought to carry much weight. The fact that 
we have heen organized for eight years and have not been 
able to make such a representation shows that we have 
done nothing of a practical nature. It is true, the Insti- 
tute has brought together the mine inspectors from every 
section of the country, and they have become acquainted 
with each other, which is of great advantage. Our meet- 
ing together has promoted the get-together spirit, which 
soon destroys personal prejudice and tends to eradicate 
those petty jealousies that often exist to the detriment 
of the work to be accomplished. We must put aside the 
feeling that, “We, in this state, are going to conduct our 
own matters, regardless of what another state is doing.” 
I want to say that, if we are going to accomplish anything 
as an Institute, we must act collectively. The recommen- 
dation of this body, in reference to any one of these ques- 
tions, would have great weight and would be a step ip 
the right direction. 


STANDARDIZATION OF MINING Reports 


Hl. M. Wiison (Pennsyivania)—-Though not a member 
of this Institute | would esteem it a privilege to be per- 
mitted to say a few words in regard to securing greater 
uniformity in state mining reports. There has been in 
the past few years a marked improvement in the form 
and substance of reports furnished by the different coal 
companies for these reports. We must continually strive 
for greater uniformity in the classification of such data. 

Another matter that is highly desirable of attainment 
is the adoption of a uniform calendar year in the different 


states. This would greatly simplify the work of the 


Federal Bureau of Mines, whose duty it is to collaborate 
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the data contained in these reports for the whole United 
States. This information is very valuable to all of us. 
At the present time, the coal production, mining acci- 
dents, and other data reported by the different coal-pro- 
ducing states cover different periods, and, for this reason, 
are not as comparable as they would be if they referred 
to the same calendar year. 

Another element much needed is the standardization 
of the method of reporting data. Some two vears ago, | 
believe Dr. J. J. Rutledge prepared a paper that he pre- 
sented and read before this Institute, in which he out- 
lined a basis for the inspection of mines whereby the vari- 
ous hazards that caused mine accidents were analyzed. To 
each of these Dr. Rutledge ascribed numerical points, with 
the idea that such a system would assist the mine inspector 
in properly gaging the importance of an accident or haz- 
ard when making his report of the same. Permit me to sav 
I believe this subject is worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of the Institute. 

J.J. RurLepce (Oklahoma)—I did not know that Mr. 
Wilson was going to refer to my paper in his remarks, but 
I recall that, following the presentation of that paper, Mr. 
Flynn, Safety Inspector, T. C., I & R.R. Co., told me that 
he was going to use much that was good in that paper in 
his inspection work. I have tried to use it, in many ways, 
in my own work of inspection in the Oklahoma mines. 
When taking up the work of inspection in Oklahoma, I 
found that most of these mines were not complying with 
the law. During the last four months the engineer of the 
Bureau and myseif inspected 61 mines. Although we 
have not followed strictly the plan I outlined in my paper, 
the result of our inspection convinces me that some such 
system should be rigidly adopted, as it would enable a 
more absolute judgment to be formed as to the relative 
safety of the different mines. 


PracticaL Resutts oF CAREFUL CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Frynn (Alabama)—After Dr. Rutledge had read 
his paper on the “Classification of the Work of Mine In- 
spection,” I asked him for a copy of the paper. I found 
that this contained a large number of subjects, which I 
was able to condense into 10 separate items. I have fol- 
lowed this system in my work in the mines, noting under 
each head the condition of the ventilation, doors and brat- 
tices, humidity of the air, and other similar items, num- 
bering 10 in all. At times I would add at the bottom of 
a report some special remark that I thought was neces- 
sary. I have found this a very satisfactory method of re- 
porting the inspections made in different mines. 

H. M. Witson—I want to add that, in our work on 
the Government report, we have endeavored to classify 
these mining accidents under i0 heads or subjects. Then 
we have gone a step further and attempted to arrive at 
the proportion or percentage of each class of accident in 
the different states and for the entire United States. For 
example, I believe this proportion for falls of roof and coal 
is about 47 per cent., while gas and dust explosions form 
ahout 15 per cent.; haulage accidents, about 20 per cent. 
The accidents from explosives and electricity is a small 
item. By following the same system in making up the 
different state reports, the percentage of these different 
classes of accidents could be determined for each state. 
which would serve to compare the safety of mine opera- 
tions in that state with the entire United States. 

(Concluded in next issue) 
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This Week’s Front Cover 


The front cover of Coal Age this week shows the dis- 
charge of a unique pipe cut in the solid coal at the Storrs 
No. 1 Colliery near Scranton, belonging to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.’s coal department. 
The hole measures 2x2 ft. and is about 500 ft. long. 


The occasion for its construction was as follows: 
There had been trouble in maintaining the 10-in. column 
pipe leading from the pumps up No. 1 slope. This road- 
way had a grade of 12 per cent., and the water head on the 
pumps was 93 ft. The distance to be traversed was 520 
ft. The column pipe was of cast iron, but it was quickly 
corroded by the extremely acidulous water, and also gave 
much trouble, as it frequenly became blocked with hydrate 
of iron and other sediment. 

So H. E. Harris, assistant superintendent of the dis- 
trict of which Storrs is a part, conceived the idea of 
dispensing with a pipe the greater part of the way. He 
argued that whereas the pipe was small and would clog 
and corrode, the waterway in the anthracite by which it 
was to be replaced would be larger and therefore less 
likely to fill up and would be free from corrosion. 

But the difficulty was to drive a hole in it of such 
length, if the size determined on was strictly adhered 
to. In order to do this, special tools were used, and the 
hole was cut in 70 ft. lengths, being reached along its 
length by crosscuts through the coal driven every 70 
ft. The waterway was located parallel to and 33 ft. away 
from No. 1 slope. 

The crosscuts were made only 2 ft. square, a number 
of holes being drilled in the coal with a small auger and 
the coal being then removed with small picks. The hole 
for the water which was driven at right angles to the 
crosscuts was cut in a similar manner. 

The lower end of the channel was curved off to the 
slope, and when necessary the water in the waterway can 
be drained by this means. This will enable the coal pipe 
to be cleaned of sediment and “sulphur boy” at will. 

In the lowest crosscut and in one near the top, valves 
have been placed by which the waterway can be entered 
for cleaning purposes. Except ‘for these means of entry 
the crosscuts are all tightly filled with concrete. 

The coal pipe has been in operation for several months 
and has been quite satisfactory. It is the handwork of 
one miner who devoted to it eight months of toil, but the 
maintenance almost entirely saved. This 
amounted to $1,500 a year when cast-iron pipe was used. 
The use of the coal for the passage of water under pres- 
sure is new and might often be adopted with profit. 

Where there is no great need to preserve as near as 
possible the full strength of a pillar such a pumpage hole 
could well be made + or 6 ft. square. It is true there 
might be greater sedimentation, but the tunnel would be 
far easier to build and to clean, and the resistance to the 
working of the pump would be reduced immensely. 

The entrance to the tunnel, if desirable, could be made as 
small as or smaller than that chosen in the Storrs water- 
way for the main bore of the pipe. The only other pos- 
sible exception to be taken to making the pipe of large 
dimensions is that when it is drained for cleaning pur- 
poses a larger area or greater depth of sump would have 
to be provided. Where the length of the waterway is 
considerable this is a matter of such importance that it 
should be given careful consideration. 
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New York City Adopts the 
New Specifications 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City on Friday, May 12, adopted for temporary 
use the new specifications for the purchase of anthracite 
and semibituminous coal (Coal Age, Vol. 8, p. 132). 
These specifications will be used in buying a large 
quantity of coal for various city departments, bids for 
which will be opened some time in June. In June of 
last vear bids were opened for furnishing and delivering 
253,359 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. 

In submitting the new specifications to the Board of 
Estimate it was explained that by raising the standard 
of quality called for in the steam sizes of anthracite 
coal it is expected the cause for complaint by city 
departments will be removed. An effort has been made 
to remove the cause of complaints from coal dealers that 
the existing standard specifications are unfair, and in- 
ducements have been offered the dealers to comply with 
the specification requirements in the quality of the coal 
delivered. 

A change in the sizes by the operating companies will 
necessitate a further change in the specifications. 


i 


Annual Meeting of the Mime 
Inspectors’ Institute 


The ninth annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute of the U. S. A. will be held in Joplin, Mo., Tuesday, 
June 13, 1916. All members of the Institute and all state, 


province and county mine inspectors in the United States and 
Canada are urgently requested to attend. An _ interesting 
meeting is assured by the mine inspectors of Missouri, whe 
are arranging for the entertainment of those who will attend 
the meeting. 





COMING MEETINGS 











American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
convention at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 27-30. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. 

Bypreduct Coke Producers’ Association of America, formed 
in Chicago on Jan. 14 last, will hold its first annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., on July 14, lasting probably two or three days. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold a meeting May 25, 26 
and 27 at Duquoin, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its summer 
meeting at Bluefield, W. Va., on June 1 and 2. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Retail Coal Dealers 
annual convention at Fort Worth, 
E. T. Coleman, Plainview, Texas. 


hold its 
Secretary, 


Texas will 
May 25. 


Association of 
Texas, 


Canadian Retail Coal Association’s annua! convention will 
be held on board boat touring the Thousand Islands on June 
14 and 15. Secretary, B. A. Caspell, Brantford, Ont., Can. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will hold 


its twelfth meeting, June 20-22, at Harrisburg, Penn. Secr2- 
tary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Penn. 
Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 


meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

The Alabama Safety Association will hold its annual first- 
aid meet on Saturday, May 27, at Birmingham, Ala. 


The Mine Inspectors’ Institute, U. 8. A. will hold its ninth 
annual meeting at Joplin, Mo., Tuesday, June 13, 1916. 
retary, 


See- 


James W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Tlhe New Anthracite Prices 





SY NOPSIS—A list of the new circulars on an- 
thracite coal as announced at the chief distributing 
centers. Hapected heavy advance in domestic 
grades failed to materialize at most points. Dis- 
appointing uncertainties have marked the arrang- 
ing of the new circulars. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Just as the trade had resigned itself to a protracted 
wait the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
suddenly announced its circular prices on Tuesday 
morning, May 16. From this circular it was seen that 
the line prices were practically the same as originally 
issued and published solely in Coal Age of last Saturday, 
with the exception of No. 1 buckwheat, which was reduced 
to $1.65. The heavy advance that was contemplated on 
tide shipments, affecting principally the city of New 
York and the New England States, received a drastic 
cut, and the increase over the old prices was proportionate 
to the adjustment in the line prices. 

Immediately following the announcement of the Read- 
ing company all the other companies fell in line with 
similar prices. For the purpose of comparison we give 
below a tabulation illustrating the line and tide prices 
at Philadelphia for the present montn as compared with 
the same month last year; also the winter prices which 
will be attained by means of an advance of 10c. per 
ton each month on egg, stove, chestnut and pea sizes 
until the maximum is reached on Sept. 1, as compared 
with the winter prices of last year: 











——1915——. ——1916-——. ——-1915 ———. —— 1916 ——. 
Line Tide Line Tide Line Tide Line Tide 
LOD cxcxcaste BRO. os ews 3:00 ....5 OBR .n68s $3.60 
Steamboat...... 3.00 ..... 3.60 rake i | 
Broken......... 3.60 $4.85 3.60 $4.75 3.60 $4.85 3.60 $4.75 
NP 5 sins are 6s: 0:0 3.45 4.60 3.75 4.85 3.85 5.10 4.15 5.25 
CSP eee 3.70 4.60 4.00 5.10 4.10 5.10 4.40 5.50 
Chestnut....... 3.85 4.95 4.10 5.15 4.25 5.35 4.50 5.55 
S oe 3.30 2.40 3.20 2.55 3.30 2.80 3.60 
Buckwheat..... 1.55 2.30 1.65 2.55 1.55 2.30 1.65 2.55 


New Yor«k 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. an- 
nounced late on Tuesday, May 16, its winter prices at 
New York Tidewater for the prepared and for buckwheat 
No. 1 sizes of anthracite coal. No quotations were made 
known for pea, rice and barley sizes. The quotations, 
which are the same as those withheld last week, are 
as follows: 


Stove... .sis 


cluded in the domestic sizes are subject to a discount 
of 40c. per ton for May delivery, and 10c. per ton is 
to be added in June, July, August and September until 
the maximum is reached. 

Some surprise was occasioned by the failure of the 
company to make prices for pea, rice and barley, but 
it was said that no definite conclusion had been reached 
regarding these coals. In the circular withheld last week 
pea coal was quoted at $3.95 and was included in the 
domestic grades and subject to the 40c. reduction. Rice 


and barley coals in that circular were combined under 
the name of “boiler” and were quoted at $2.30 per ton. 


Boston 


New circular prices at wholesale were announced here 
the first of the week as follows: Broken, $5.50; egg, 
$5.60; stove, $5.85; chestnut, $5.90. These prices show 
advances for New England as compared with May last 


year as follows: Broken, 40c.; egg, 15c.; stove, 40c. ; 


chestnut, 20c. The Metropolitan Coal Co. has issued 
the following statement regarding this matter: 


Having just announced our spring prices, we want to 
impress upon you the importance of early delivery of coal. 
Not only will the cost be more in the fall, due to the advances 
made by the mining companies, but this year in particular, 
owing to the shortage of labor at the mines, together with 
delay in transportation, both by rail and by water, we are very 
likely to see a serious shortage in the fall. Our suggestion 
is to fill the bins early and keep them full. 

The new circular, together with current prices and those a 
year ago, compare as follows: 


New Current Last Year 
MUAGT RIOR 75:6 )s6halcioe dis wre gre sees $6.75 7.25 $6.50 
ROME 955 io 6 54 ecb etal aba oe Seo 7.50 8.00 7.25 
eT DMD (ssc. eins, 61a 14 eae rave Rees ee-ae T3415 8.00 7.25 
MAN, 955 ancite 04.76 9 78s es orel 6 et araorerbce Yea 8.25 7.50 
RD copie ccca ea aiace a cidw rene stan ate 5.75 6.25 5.50 


CHICAGO 


Quite a flutter occurred in the market upon the an- 
nouncement of an advance of 25c. in circular prices of 
anthracite prepared sizes and 45c. in the price of pea 
coal. Anthracite sizes for May delivery f.o.b. cars Chi- 
cago are as follows: Broken, $6.45; egg and _ stove, 
$6.70; chestnut, $6.95; pea $4.60—all per net ton. All 
this seems to indicate that the anthracite operators re- 
gard the new wage agreement as calling for an increase 
of 25c. per ton on all prepared sizes. The effect of these 
advances is problematical. Some predict that it will 
materially reduce the sale of anthracite at Western points, 
while others feel that the new prices will be helpful in 
obtaining higher revenue for bituminous coals, particu- 
larly smokeless. 





St. Lovis 


Considerable pleasure was expressed in the coal trade 
when the prices on anthracite coal were announced, the 
opening price in St. Louis being put at $7.40 on chest- 
nut and $7.15 on steve or egg. The price, however, was 
only made known by one company, and there was dis- 
may in the trade when the week ended without any other 
company announcing prices; rumors have been afloat for 
several days now that the prices made are to be with- 
drawn. 

The anthracite situation seems to be up in the air. It is 
understood that there was considerable dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by some of the larger Western interests over the 
published price, as it did not take care of the advance in 
freight rate of 25c. a ton which was made last July, and 
which had never been adjusted. It is thought that this 
might have something to do with the rumor that the price 
will be withdrawn. 


DELAYS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS IN FIXING THE 
New Crrcubar 


The anthracite coal business has been badly demoral- 
ized for over half of the present month, due to the ques- 
tion of prices, which were to be fixed by the operators. 
For the first time since unionism became a factor in the 
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anthracite business the operators themselves have been 
unable to agree. 

There was every reason to expect that, following the 
precedent of other years, the operating companies would 
publish their price schedules without delay. After the 
matter had been deferred beyond May 5, inquiries for 
prices became quite numerous, but were met by the an- 
swer that the operators were in conference and prices 
would be issued in a few days. 

The dealers waited patiently and it was hinted several 
times that the prices were on the verge of being issued, 
hut each time were postponed. Once it was rumored 
that the difficulty was due to the individual operator’s 
insisting on large increase to which the big shippers would 
not consent. The individuals are usually charged with 
shading prices in the summer, and it was thought that 
they desired this large increase so that they could make 
attractive cuts from the circular prices and still obtain 
a good figure for their fuel. 

Finally on Tuesday of last week the information be- 
came current that the new circular would surely be issued 
on Wednesday morning, May 10. Wednesday arrived, 
but with it came dispatches from Washington stating 
that the Department of Justice would investigate any 
increase in the prices of anthracite for any collusion in 
making the new circular. Immediately a halt was called, 
and all that could be learned was that the companies were 
not yet ready to issue the circulars. 

Finally late Wednesday afternoon several prominent 
dealers reported having received new prices and that the 
quotations from different companies varied from 5 to 
10c. a ton, which seemed to convey the impression that 
the companies, at least some of them, had decided to act 
independently. Others of the large companies advised 
that their prices would be out Thursday morning. But 
when Thursday arrived they were still not ready to an- 
nounce prices, and furthermore, the prices which had 
been quoted the previous day were withdrawn. The week 
closed without any prices at all being in effect. 


THE CHANGE IN SIZES 


In the issue of Coal Age for May 13 the schedule of 
prices of one large company was given, being the first 
publication of authentic prices in any journal. These 
prices were absolutely bona fide at the time and orders 
at these figures were known to have been taken Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The further information was given that pea coal was 
to be placed on the sliding scale with the prepared sizes, 
reaching its maximum price with those sizes on Sept. 1; 
and also that the change in the sizes of coal, which had 
been rumored for many months past, would actually be- 
come effective at this time, but not in the manner as had 
been generaliy predicted. Instead of being an actual 
change in size and name it was learned that it was the 
intention of the companies actually to lower the standard 
‘of preparation by introducing from 30 to 40 per cent. 
small sizes into the next larger size. It was also de- 
‘cided to combine rice and barley, the No. 2 and No. 3 
buckwheats, into one size to be known as “boiler.” 

The publication of this information caused wide com- 
ment, but it must be remembered that there is a pos- 
sibility that the decision to change the standard of 
preparation may be rescinded, even as the new circular 
prices were withdrawn. 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


A chance remark overheard in the mines today made 
me realize that mine locomotives have personalities just 
as railway locomotives and ocean liners have. If our 
coal mines ever produce a Kipling, such knowledge will 
probably become common knowledge through the ad- 
ventures of some of the locomotives, as they will be 
recorded in books for the entertainment of mankind. 

I was sitting in the dark near one of the main-line 
sidetracks waiting for one of the assistant foremen to 
come by and happened to overhear a conversation between 
two couplers. One of the parties to the conversation, 
Stewart, was a new man on the job, while the other one, 
Jenkins, has been a coupler at this particular mine ever 
since electric haulage was installed. 

Stewart noticed a headlight rounding a curve far down 
the haulageway and asked his companion if he could make 
a guess as to just what locomotive it was. “Guess noth- 
ing,” replied Jenkins; “I know that it is the ‘Man Killer’ 
coming.” “The Man Killer?” repeated Stewart in amaze- 
ment. “Why do you call it that?” “Well, of all foolish 
questions!” answered Jenkins; “because it killed a man, 
of course.” 

Stewart, being new to the mines and, furthermore, 
having had visions of a motorman’s job for himself in 
the very near future, felt his blood run cold at Jenkins’ 
remark. How anyone could be found willing to run on 
a locomotive after it had killed a man was more than 
he could understand. As he got control of himself, he 
began to ask for all the details. Jenkins, being long on 
description, soon had Stewart so filled with the adven- 
ture that the “Man Killer” became to him a very live 
personality, and as it pulled into the siding near where 
they were standing, he could not resist the opportunity 
to go and look it over. Naturally, the inspection brought 
back to mind many of the peculiarities that Jenkins had 
mentioned, and in a few moments the motorman of the 
“Man Killer” found himself deluged with questions most 
of which were pure “Greek” to him. 

One thing led to another, and soon the motorman en- 
tered into the spirit of the conversation and launched 
forth on a weird account of the adventures he himself 
had had on locomotives at various times. The experiences 
were interesting largely because they hinged on the per- 
sonalities of the various locomotives mentioned. 

After listening to the conversation of. these men, it 
is easy to understand why motormen become so attached 
to certain machines at times and then again refuse point- 
blank to have anything to do with certain other ones, 
even going so far as to pull up stakes and change their 
residence rather than take charge of machines of which 
they have become suspicious. 

It is so easy to assume that the day’s work of our 
neighbors is humdrum and uninteresting, and we are 
apt to pity them on the slightest provocation, when as a 
matter of fact we often find upon closer acquaintance 
that all our assumptions were wide of the mark and our 
sympathies were wasted, to say the least. Such were my 
thoughts as I started out of the mine today, after having 
listened to the adventures of the motorman without hav- 
ing made my presence known to him, and now as I recall 
the adventure, after the passing of several hours, I am 
still of the same opinion. 
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Disappearing Barney 


The Locust Mountain Coal Co. uses a disappearing 
harney which is somewhat unusual, possibly unique, in 
its arrangement. The advantages of the scheme used are 
that the barney not only disappears into its pit, but that 
it runs on the full-gage track on the plane, and that 
the empty cars run into their place in front of it without 
interfering with the rope. 

The operation of the barney on the full-gage track of 
the plane and the narrow-gage track of the pit is accom- 
plished by automatically changing the gage of its wheels. 
Each of the four wheels is mounted on a separate floating 
The 
two front boxes as well as the two rear ones are set close 
together. The boxes slide in and out in_ bearings. 
They are held in position, when fully extended, by a catch 
which is released when the trip approaches the pit at 
the bottom of the plane by a trigger which is raised by 
passing over the block A (see plan, Fig. 1). The wheels 
have a tread of about 8 in. or wide enough to rest on 
the rails ( when the insides of the flanges are in con- 
tact with D. 

When the barney approaches the pit, the catch holding 
the axles is first released by the block 2 Then the out- 
side ends of the wheels come into contact with the con- 
verging raised rails B, which force the wheels together. 
The rails B are of the ordinary variety, but laid on their 
As the wheels come together the tread still rests 


axle, which is carried by a long square bronze box. 


sides, 
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which is now in the pit. The cars go to a kick-back, 
from which they proceed through the thaw house to the 
breaker. 

When the barney comes out of the pit to push the 
empties up the plane, the treads of the wheels run on 
the rails / until they are pushed out ento C by the pres- 
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FIG. 3. JUNCTURE OF EMPTY AND PLANE TRACKS 
sure of ) against the flanges. ‘They are locked in this 
position until released by passing over the block A on 
the next down trip. Fig. 2 is a vertical section through 
the pit. 

The track arrangement 
onto the track in front of 


the rope is shown in Fig. 3. 


necessary to get the empties 
the barney without disturbing 
Generally the rope falls 
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on the rails (, 
thrown too close together to rest on these rails, because 
the flanges would be caught by the rails D. 

The wheels are now close enough together to allow 
the flanges to run inside the rails which go down into 
the pit. These rails converge sufficiently to clear the 
treads of the wheels from the rails C on which the cars 
are running and on which they pass over the barney, 


and the whecls cannot accidentally be 


OF PLANE, 


CROSS-SECTION OF BARNEY PIT 


SHOWING OPERATION 
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AT FOOT OF PLANE 


into the slot, but if it does not it is easily pushed in by 
the man tending the bottom of the plane. 

The few words required for the description of this part 
of the plane may lead to an underestimation of its im- 
portance. It should be understood that it adds greatly 
to the ease of operation of the plane to run the cars onte 
the track in front of the barney without taking them 
over the pit. 
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General Labor Review 

The labor situation in the anthracite region is still unset- 
tled. The union has agreed on a scale, and the mine workers 


have declared in convention that they accepted it, but at many 
of the mines the workmen are resisting its enforcement. The 
time of commencing work is the most general complaint. 
The grievance is a rational one. The mine workers have a 
perfect right to ask for an arrangement of the day which 
suits them, but they have no right to strike. The matter is 
a fit subject to bring before the conciliation board. 

The contract miners object to working as much as § hr., 
and the drivers want a net day not to exceed that length, 
regarding the time spent between the stable and the car part- 
where they get their loads as working time to be paid 
and to be considered as part of the 8-hr. period. This 
can be brought before the conciliation board, but 
the drivers would rather suspend work, for they might 
possibly win a strike, whereas the board cannot by any 
chanee give them a decision in view of the explicit wording 
of the contract. 

In the bituminous part of Pennsylvania the final count 
of the central Pennsylvania referendum is definitely recorded. 
It is strongly in favor of the agreement. It is to be hoped 
that Indiana County will abide by its provisions, because to 
strike against that document is at once an offense against 
the operators, the union and common honesty. 


ing 
for 
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Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia Labor News 

In eastern Ohio there seems to be better hope of an imme- 
ciate settlement, as an arbitration clause satisfactory to the 
scale committee has at last been written. The representatives 
of the miners conferred with the rank and file at Bellaire, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, May 16. The Jackson County conference 
has satisfactorily written a scale for that part of southern 
Chio. The Crooksville district is trying to arrange a scale, 
and there will probably be no difficulty encountered in so do- 
ing. The Columbiana scale is already arranged. 

In the State of Indiana the subcommittee appointed by the 
full scale committee of coal miners and operators in district 
No. 11 has been trying intermittently for a month to reach 
an agreement. They adjourned May 5 and turned the matter 
over to the scale committee which met on May 8. 

In the northeastern part of West Virginia adjacent to 
Maryland there are several mines having labor’ organi- 
zations that are desirous of wage concessions in addition to 
those given earlier in the year. The Maryland Coal Co. 
after a short strike gave the increase of 5 per cent. that was 
asked, and the Davis Colliery Co. gave that advance with- 
out a strike. A strike of all the men in Preston and Taylor 
Counties who have not received concessions recently is ex- 
pected. Representatives of the Tunnelton, Austen, Gorman, 
Hiorra, Newburg, Hardman, Independence, Simpson, Wendell, 
Brydon, Sand Lick, Flemington and Rosemont mines met at 
Grafton, W. Va., on Monday, May 8, and demanded a 10 per 
cent. increase and a year’s contract. It also instructed the 
U. M. W. of A. officials to codperate with the scale committee 
at each mine. The Four States Coal Co., in the Coal River field 
of West Virginia, has signed a new 3-yr. working contract 
with its men, giving them substantial concessions. The con- 
tract dates from Mar. 31. 


West Kentucky Has Deadlock Over a Trifle 
In western Kentucky the miners are determined on a strike 
if they cannot get last year’s scale. The operators are willing 
to concede this scale if the miners will make trifling changes 
in the working conditions, such as will not affect their daily 
earnings. By a vote of 39 to 2 the miners have decided 
not to accept the operators’ offer and so reported to the asso- 
ciation of mine owners on May 12. 
The strike of the marine engineers in New York City is at 
an end and the movement of coal will no longer be hindered. 
It seems unlikely that important suspensions of work will 
occur anywhere, though in western Kentucky there may be a 
strike. The differences between miners and operators are 
small and not worth striking over, and the miners know it. 
Had the issues been vital, they would not have passed over 
them in silence in the McAlpin and the anthracite agreements. 
But in many sections the pride of leadership makes strikes 
where there are no real grievances. The opportunity to make 
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trouble and bring oneself prominently before the local union 
is too good to be overlooked. Consequently there are tem- 
porary suspensions of work, but as the contract must stand 
and operators and union must agree to be bound by their 
signatures, the attempt to violate it only makes a short, re- 
stricted, spasmodic strike which lasts but a few days. The 
miners argue that they want a few days’ holiday anyway, and 
also that the market will not give them steady work the year 
round, so why not strike a little? The year’s earnings will 
hardly be affected. 


3 
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Whem Shall the Whistle Blow ? 
While the Pottsville convention was in session 8,000 men 
and boys employed in the Panther Creek Valley opera- 
tions of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. quit work 
because the company in inaugurating the S-hr. day ordered 


7:30 a.m., with half an hour for lunch, and 
The men want to start at 7 a.m. At 
the same time friction over the interpretation of the 8-hr. law 
led to a strilfe at the Bast colliery of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Tron Co. near Ashland, throwing 3,500 men 
and boys out of work. Both these companies inaugurated the 
S-hr. day before the new working contract had been ratified. 

Only two miles away from the scene of the miners’ conven- 
tion a strike occurred on May 3 while the convention was in 
session. It was at the mine of the Dark Water colliery. The 
strike was not about the hour for commencing work but 
because the bottom men and top men were not given highe1 
wages. 

These strikes gave the miners’ 
it induced a feeling of resistance 
make the delegates unreasonable. 


that work start at 


quitting time at 4+ p.m. 


leaders much uneasiness, as 
which was calculated to 


Navigation aud Reading Concerns Have Strikes 


and Navigation Co. has found the hour 
for blowing the whistle by no means the unimportant matter 
it might seem. It announced on May 2 that the mines would 
start a half hour later in the morning and shut down a half 
hour earlier at night, the morning hour thus becoming 7: 30 
am. and the evening hour 4 p.m., with a half hour, from 12 to 
12: 30 p.m., for dinner. 

Edwin Ludlow, vice-president and general manager of the 
company, offered to compromise the matter and make 7:15 a.m 
the time for commencing work, but Thomas Kennedy, the 
president of district No. 7, refused to commit himself and 
determined to refer the matter to International President 
White. Until he decides the mines will be idle. 

At the Lincoln colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Tron Co. at Pine Grove the men have been going to work 
at 6:45 a.m. Someone circulated the report on May 8 that the 
time would be set at 7 a.m. and all the men went home. The 
Locust Mountain colliery at Shenandoah is also idle because 
the company desired to delay the starting hour till 7:30 a.m., 
it having been 7 a.m. heretofore. The company also proposed 
shortening the dinner hour to 45 min. 

The workers at the Primrose mine of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. tied up the plant on May 8. The men declared they 
would not work until the company restored the overtime for- 
merly allowed for extra labor, morning, noon and night. 

Strikes in the anthracite regions about matters which are 
perfectly arbitrable are a complete answer to Mr. White's 
statement that the union makes these suspensions as uncom- 
mon as they are now unnecessary. The miners have thrown 
their leader’s words into his teeth, and he must surely regret 
many of the promises and prophecies he recently uttered. 


The Lehigh Coal 


Some Men Resent Having to Work an S-Hr. Day 


It is necessary, however, to add that the trouble is not 
so much about the hour of starting, especially with the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co., as about the requirement that 
the contract miner must work a full eight hours. The clause 
which concedes this is a part of the third requirement and 
runs: “An 8-hr. day means 8 hr. of actual work for all 
classes of labor, at the usual working place, exclusive of 
noontime for 6 days per week, if the operator desires to 
work his mines to that extent, excepting oniy legal holi- 
days.” The words “for all classes of labor” should be noted. 
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Later Anthracite Labor News 


The strike of the employees of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co., which began on May 2, is still in progress. A 
committee of union officials met the company representatives 
on Wednesday, May 17, and endeavored to adjust the time 
of starting and quitting work, which is alleged to be at the 
bottom of the trouble. The company is facing a serious situ- 
ation. Since the inception of the strike, mine employees said 
to number nearly 700 have left the Panther Creek Valley and 
found work in towns remote from the mines. 

The new working hours and methods of work throughout 
the anthracite region are far from adjustment, the drivers 
being especially hard to handle in this regard. Under the 
new agreement the operators are asking the drivers to be in 
the mines ready to haul coal at starting time and to remain 
there until time to quit. The drivers object to this arrange- 
ment and wish to leave the barn at starting time, and to leave 
the mine at such a time as will enable them to reach the 
barn at the hour appointed for quitting. 

They have not been granted their demands, and as a 
result the Packer collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
at Centralia, Penn., are idle. The drivers have taken matters 
in their own hands and forced a strike at these places. The 
Lehigh Valley has curtailed steam consumption as far as 
possible at their Packer collieries and is apparently prepar- 
ing to fight the matter out. 

When the men at these collieries first objected to the new 
hours the officials asked the miners to leave the matter to the 
Conciliation Board and the men consented, as in duty bound; 
and pending the board’s ruling they were, of course, to con- 
tinue at work, but they have broken their pact and gone out 
on strike. 

The general managers of the coal companies affected by the 
new wage agreement met at Wilkes-Barre during the past 
week and discussed the new problems that have arisen at their 
mines since the new hours of labor and the new rates have 
been in effect. 
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Central Pemnmsylvania Votes 


The miners m central Pennsylvania have ratified in their 
referendum the contract prepared by the scale committees of 
miners and operators in the district which the United Mine 
Workers of America term district No. 2. The vote was 22,337 
for and 14,703 against the agreement. Thus 60.3 per cent. 
voted for the contract and 39.7 per cent. against it. 

This is a remarkably complete vote, for 37,040 members 
expressed their preferences, and yet at the end of November 
of last year there were only 37,4231% members, including those 
exonerated from the payment of dues. The size of the bal- 
lot is in marked contrast to the general negligence in voting 
on the McAlpin agreement, when only about 41.7 per cent. of 
all the central Pennsylvania members as recorded in Novem- 
ber, 1915, including the “exonerated,” voted for or against that 
more generally inclusive contract. 
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What Does the Miner Want ? 


In some parts of the anthracite region there is a strike 
against the new contract despite the fact that it has been 
duly approved by both operators and miners. No one can 
understand why the miners want to force everyone into the 
union and yet refuse to abide by the popular vote of the 
members. The cry has been that the operator should be will- 
ing to listen to the case presented by a union of his employ- 
ees. So he should, but the men should then be willing to abide 
by their own agreements. If the miner does not respect the 
union, how can he expect the operator to do so? 

The anthracite miner does not want to work 8 hr. He 
does not care particularly how long the day worker has to 
work, 8 hr. or 9 or 9% hr., but he himself wants to work 
only a short time per day; in fact he would not object if 
he could earn his pay as he at one time often managed to do. 
In earlier days he frequently left the laborer to do all the 
work. Meantime he went away to the saloon and enjoyed 
himself. Sometimes he even went to Europe when his laborer 
was submissive and his place worked readily. 

The contract miner somewhat resents complying with the 
Roderick rule that he must stay in his place as long as 
the laborer is there when drawing pillars or when, in the 


opinion of the mine foreman or assistant mine foreman, 


danger is to be apprehended from falls of roof or coal. 

The United Mine Workers of America, with the best of 
such organizations, has always been an industrial union—not 
an aristocratic body like many 
of Lubor. 


of those in the Federation 
It looks after all the members of the craft and 
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provides in its agreements for the wages and laboring condi- 
tions of all classes of workmen. Moreover, it does not pro- 
hibit a door tender from becoming a contract miner or an 
assistant roadman from getting some better job. 

3ut the miners are not all as careful as the main officials 
of the union to remember that justice can only be secured 
by such industrial unity. Now they are striking against an 
8-hr. day, and only a little while ago, if the report is to be 
believed, they were wondering if the 8-hr. day for day work- 
ers would imperil their own precious earnings. No wonder a 
correspondent sends us the following verses: 


THE CONTRACT MINER 


I am the Contract Miner, 

I’m just as fine as silk, 

I get the cream of labor— 

Others may have the milk. 

I've stopped the breaker’s humming, 
As you can plainly see; 

I’ve never struck for eight hours— 
Four is enough for me. 


I am the Contract Miner, 

sport the hefty roll, 

am the leading spirit, 

raise the price of coal. 

boost your bill for store goods, 
make the wage men quit, 

am the power that governs, 
am the goods—I’m IT. 
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So, while the strike continues, 
T'll hug myself with glee; 

All of my loyal henchmen 

Are out on a strike for ME, 
Silence, my motto ever; 
Others may rant and din, 

All I ask is a dough wad 

And hours to blow it in. 


News comes from every section 

That the company man is sore, 

But why should I linger eight hours 
For what I can earn in four? 

So to their rantings and ravings 

I remain cool and calm, 

For I am the toiler’s KING BEE— 
Yes, I’m the great I AM. 
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Wlimois Writes Its Protocol 


The miners and operators in the State of Hlinois have 
reached a preliminary agreement. This is only a_ protocol 
subject to the ratifying or rejecting action of the miners in 
a referendum vote. The contract was definitely shaped at 6:30 
p.m. May 6 in Chicago, Ill., where the joint scale committee 
hes been in session since Apr. 13. 

The protocol, of course, is in accord with the requirements 
of the McAlpin agreement as far as wages are concerned. 
The price of powder is fixed at $1.75 per keg, the rate obtain- 
ing under the old scale. The scale was signed on May 8 by 
Cc. M. Moderwell, president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association; H. C. Adams, president of the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, and T. T. Brewster, president of the 
Coal Operators’ Association of the Fifth and Ninth Districts 
of Illinois. 

The new wage scale does not go into effect till after a 
referendum of the miners, and naturally everyone wonders 
why the price is raised already, forgetting, as people will, that 
the new scale is retroactive and must be met from Apr. 1 of 
the present year. The rise in price has been made 25c. per ton 
in central Illinois, and the operators are declaring that it is 
in accord with the advance in wages. This is hardly a fact; 
still no one can do otherwise than wish the central Illinois 
operators success in maintaining the increase, as the advance 
in price is certainly needed. 

The operators claim that as the advance will have to be 
made in all lines of employment whether specified in the 
scale or not, they will have to pay more to mine bosses, super- 
intendents, clerks and mine managers. It is contended that 
the increase in these salaries is an important matter, as 
salaries continue whether the mines are operated or not. 

The operators declare that under the last two agreements 
12 mines in the Springfield district have been compelled to go 
out of business because of the increase in operating expenses. 
Under the new scale the miners of central Illinois who were 
getting 61.7c. per ton will now receive 64.7c. The day laborers’ 
wages are increased from $2.62 to $2.75 a day and the drivers 
and trackmen’s from $2.84 to $3 per diem. 
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Situation im the Southwest 


On May 15 the Southwest coal region, including the fields 
of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, reopened its 
conference between the representatives of the operators and 
those of the mine workers. On this meeting depends the 
wage scale of the mine workers in districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25. 

The meeting is being held in Kansas City at the office of 
the operators’ association, the preliminary gathering when 
the organization was effected taking place on May 5. The 
body then adjourned until May 15. 


Miners Fighting for Equal Division of Work 


The United Mine Workers of America is uncompromisingly 
demanding that the work be divided evenly among the mines. 
The Central Coal and Coke Co. has had some trouble recently 
with its men over this matter. The men wanted the com- 
pany to run all its mines part of the time instead of operat- 
ing one mine steadily. In this way all the men in its em- 
ploy would have an equal chance to make a living. The 
strike tied up the mines for about four days. The men ad- 
justed their grievances with the mine owners and returned 
to work. 

On May $a strike was declared at the mines of the Western 
Coal and Mining Co. and the Wear Coal Co. in the Kansas 
district. As a result, two days later between 2,500 and 3,000 
mine workers were idle. The trouble here was about the 
division of work between mines where companies had two or 
more collieries. 

At a recent meeting of the United Mine Workers of America 
that body authorized the division officers to force such division 
of work. The strike is becoming more serious each day, and 
additional workers in the employ of the companies against 
which strikes have been declared are continually being 
induced to quit work and it is expected that other companies 
will soon face a like condition. There has been some disturb- 
ance by the workers and men have been fired on as they left 
the mines. No one has been hurt, however, and quiet now pre- 
vails throughout this mining region. 


Work Is Slack Despite the Lack of Coal 


have made the coal situation somewhat 
acute in Kansas and further trouble is anticipated. A. /1. 
Purdy, manager of the Topeka Edison Co., was in Kansas 
City recently seeking coal, and said that the company might 
have to resort to crushed lump coal and oil, the plant being 
equipped to use 80 per cent. oil fuel. The lump coal and oil, 
however, would cost about twice as much as the slack 
previously used. 

The combination of short time and lack of coal suggests 
to some people that the companies are using their power 
to lay a mine idle as a club to reduce union activity. But 
if so, the companies may be partly justified, for there is no 
question but that the miners in that vicinity carry the palm 
for violence and constant discontent. It is said that partly 
owing to these characteristics and partly also to the neces- 
sarily short time worked per year the coal in parts of that sec- 
tion costs about $2 a ton at the tipple, and the cost may rise 
even higher in the future. 


These strikes 
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End of the West Virginia Split 


The following public statement issued by the West Vir- 
ginia Mine Workers’ Organization on terminating its busi- 
ness is dated from Eskdale, W. Va., Apr. 14, 1916, and is ad- 
dressed to the mine workers and the general public: 


We feel that to you and to the movement we represent is 
due the following statement from us: In the Cabin Creek 


strikes of 1912 and 1913 the main demand of the men on 
strike was recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Inasmuch as united action on the part of the 


workers in their industrial relations promotes equity in their 
affairs with employers, it appeared that this great union of 
miners was able to promise them a great measure of economic 
security. 

We participated in this strike, adhering to the side of the 
miners, who at its close achieved their main object and re- 
ceived many other beneficial concessions. 

But in assuming this new responsibility—namely, that of 
maintaining and purposefully employing the new methods 
of unionism—we came face to face with the necessity of con- 
serving the essentials of good government in the union, just 
as the citizens of a state are confronted with this necessity 
in their political affairs. 

Maintaining Union Politics Free from Greed 


Our ideal of an efficient industrial organization is condi- 
tioned more upon the soundness of its administrational poli- 
cies than upon any other single essential. We find in the poli- 
ties of the union as in those of the state the same omnipresent 
struggle between the element that would have all served alike 
and the other element that would have only those in authority 
benefited. There is ever this fight between the selfish and the 
unselfish. 

The present state union resulted from the _ secessionist 
Movement in districts Nos. 17 and 29, which itseif arose from 
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the uncompromising stand taken by a group of members 
against the corrupt methods in those territories which when 
proved did not eventuate in the removal of the guilty parties. 


Within the last few weeks, however, we have met with 
resistance such as forces us to make choice immediately be- 
tween two courses of action, one directed by public spirit and 
the other by our personal desires. As the situation is assum- 
ing a dangerous and damaging character, such as makes it a 
matter of grave public concern, we must submit to the course 
that wiil best serve the public good. 

Moreover, we do not feel that the end we have sought 
would in the long run be furthered by any other course than 
that we have chosen at this time. There is a danger that we 
may be regarded as menacing the public good by an unwilling- 
hess to compromise a more or less personal ambition. 

Another reason for our present decision, and one which 
none can appreciate but ourselves, is the irresistible pleadings 
of the most loved of our leaders, Mother Jones, for a reuniting 
of the broken links of brotherhood which have been welded 
in the fire of her toil and tears. 

Therefore we, the undersigned, hereby relinquish our pur- 
pose to complete the development of a state union and agree 
to return to the United Mine Workers of America. We invoke 
all our members to take the same steps and urge them to 
help in binding up the wounds of our brotherhood that a 
greater future for organized labor may be assured. 

The notice of which this is almost a verbatim copy is signed 
by C. F. Keeney, president; Lawrence Dwyer, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. L. Workman, vice-president, and the following mem- 
bers of the executive committee: George Barrett, A. J. Stover, 
Toney Stafford and Rock Oliver. The statement reflects great 
credit on the intelligence and purposes of the men who di- 
rected the secession movement in West Virginia and who now 
will devote their efforts to the work of promoting a healthy 
activity in the work of the United Mine Workers of America. 
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Discontent in West Virginia 


About 8,000 men are threatening to quit work in both the 
thick and thin coal districts of Taylor and Preston Counties 
in the northeastern part of West Virginia, around Grafton 
and Kingwood. Advances in wage have been given the miners 
in the district since the first of the year, but they are not 
satisfied and a straight 10 per cent. increase is now demanded. 

On May 10 the Maryland Coal Co., at Wendell, W. Va., 
settled with its men by granting an increase which, with the 
advances previously conceded, makes a raise of 12% per cent. 
since Jan. 1. The new scale is effective for one year and has 
been put in due contract form, which has been signed by the 
company. Most of the men in the district have remained 
at work, but at the beginning of last week 1,000 were on 
strike. 

The Davis Colliery Co. has announced a 5 per cent. in- 
crease, this being the second advance of that amount since 
Jan. 1, both being given by the company on its own initiative. 
The company employs 1,000 men. 
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News from Ohio Conferences 
The conference of operators and miners in eastern Ohio, 
for the purpose of settling working conditions, which met at 
Wheeling, W. Va., last week, adjourned May 12 to permit the 
miners’ representatives to take up several questions with the 
rank and file of the organization. Much progress was made in 
smoothing over the differences, and several disputed points 
were tentatively settled. 

The arbitration clause, which was the principal bone of 
contention, has been adjusted so far as the scale committees 
can adjust anything, and that matter is to be presented to 
the miners’ convention. The operators and miners both made 
concessions relative to this provision. The miners objected 
to the length of time consumed to completely settle any griev- 
ance, and steps were taken to expedite the process of ad- 
justment. In the meantime most of the mines in the district 
are working and the output is gradually increasing. 

The Jackson conference was held last week and a settle- 
ment was made without any difficulty. In its main points 
the present agreement is a duplicate of that which has just 
expired. Almost the only difference arises from those changes 
which had to be made to provide for the 3c. increase agreed 
upon in the McAlpin conierence. The conference in the 
Crooksville district was opened this week. Little trouble is 
anticipated in obtaining a settlement. 

The relatively unimportant subdistrict No. 4 covering 
Columbiana County in Ohio and just north of what is known as 
the eastern Ohio subdistrict was engaged in a conference which 


began May 10 at 1 p.m. The district includes all mines in 
Salineville, West Point and Teegarden and the immediate 
vicinity. The difficulties relate to the lifting of clay, the pay- 


ment for bid work, the removal of slate and like local differ- 
ences. Before evening on May 11 the conference had a scale 
written and signed—a record for speedy concurrence. 
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Imgersoll-Rand Turbo Blower 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co. has added to its turbo com- 
pressors and blowers a low pressure machine to handle 
volumes from 3,000 to 35,000 cu.ft. per min. at from 
I to 21% Ih. 

These machines are particularly adapted to such service 
as foundry cupola blowing, atomizing oil for oil burners, 
supplying blast to heating and annealing furnaces of 




















TURBO BLOWER WITH UPPER CASING 


REMOVED 


LOW -PRESSURE 


water-gas generators, 
They are of the 


various kinds, blowing air for 
pheumatic conveying and ventilating. 
single-stage double-flow type and are furnished with 
either electric-motor, steam-turbine or waterwheel drive. 

Electric drive is generally employed for the classes of 
service mentioned, and the high operative speed permits 
direct coupling to the mator. Such a unit maintains 
constant pressure, while delivering any volume from zero 
to maximum demand and proportionately varying the 
electrical horsepower: input. 

These blowers embody the four-bearing construction 
employed in all turbo this make. The 
casing is horizontally split for ease in 
installation and subsequent inspection. 


machines of 
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New Apparatus and Equipment 
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entire assembly is polished. Every care is taken to re- 
duce skin friction. 


All impellers are overspeeded in a testing machine to 


insure correct balance and strength and to eliminate 
vibration. They are then keyed to a heat-treated forged- 
steel shaft. Labyrinth packing is employed to prevent 


leakage between the impeller and casing. Bearings are 
ring oiled, and their housings are horizontally split. 

The Hexible couplings between blower 
driving unit is) standard practice on all 
The machines are all of the closed tatake type, 


and 
turbo 


use of 
these 
blowers, 
the intake opening being at the bottom, while the dis- 
charge is at the top. The flow of air from this type of 
blower is uniform, avoiding all pulsations, which makes 
it especially desirable for foundry work, 

The manufacturer emphasizes the fact that there are 
no rubbing surfaces in this blower and points out that 
this precludes the necessity for adjustment to take up 
wear and minimizes the cost of maintenance. The blower 
is said to maintain its efficiency over long periods of time. 
It is to be noted that the only lubrication necessary Is 
that of the bearings, all other parts working without 
friction. 
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Am Automatic Endgate 


In Coal Age of Dec. 12, 1914 (Vol. 6, p. 950), there 
appeared a description of an automatically operated car 
endgate. The gate as described proved to be not entirely 
satisfactory in practice, and certain improvements have 
been introduced to render the device positive in action. 

As at present constructed, as may be seen in the accom- 
panving drawing, this device consists of an endgate <A, 
hinged at the top, the hinge red B working in a curved 
slot in a casting Cy at the upper forward corner of the 
This endgate is provided with the ordinary 
double latches D, hinged in the center and moving up 
and down at their extremities. In the closed position of 
the gate these latches drop into suitable keeps, or catches 
FE. <A lever F, pivoted at its upper end, extends down 
helow the bottom of the car. To this is attached a lock- 


Ca rbox. 








The assembied casing is doweled and 
bolted to a heavy sub-base, which or- 
dinarily serves to support both blower 


and driving element. The machine 
occupies small floor space and its 








Vibrationless operation obviates the 
necessity for foundation bolting. The 
impeller is of the inclosed double-flow 
type, claimed by the manufacturer to 
secure the highest efficiency. The 
wheel is machined from a solid special 
steel forging. Vanes and covers are 
of pressed steel securely riveted. All 
rivet heads are driven flush, and the 
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NEW ARRANGEMENT OF AUTOMATIC ENDGATE 
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ing bar G, which passes through suitable guides and 
which extends over and retains the latch bars D within 
their catches FL. 

The operation of this gate is as follows: While the car 
is filled with coal and is on the regular track, the gate is 
held shut by the locking bars G upon either side, holding 
the latch bars D securely in the catches #. When the car 
reaches the dump, however, a block properly placed upon 
either side of the track strikes the depending lever F’ and 
forces it backward, thus withdrawing the locking bars G 
from above the latches. As the car tilts in the dump, the 
hinge bar B slides outward and upward 


in its curved slots, thus lifting the 
latches D clear of the catches FE and 


allowing the endgate to swing open, re- 
leasing the coal in the car. 


As the car returns to a horizontal 
position, the gate closes and the 


latches D drop into their places in the 
catches #. As the car moves off the 
dump, the depending lever / returns 
to a vertical or nearly vertical position, 
pushing the locking bars G@ into their 
places above the latches D and locking 
the latter in place. 


1. 


A car equipped with this type of 
endgate, which has been patented by 
C. W. Stickler, of Lansford, Penn., has 
heen in operation for somewhat over 
three months without failing to open} 
at the dump or close again after the = 
contents of the car have 
charged. This device does away entirely 
with the necessity of wedging the latches of the ordinary 


been (dis- 


endgate in the closed position, as well as the jabor re-* 


quired to remove these wedges and release the latches 
from the catches when the car arrives at the dump for 
unloading. 


“8 
Automatic Conveyor Brake 


The automatic brake for conveyors, car hauls and the 
like, now being introduced by the Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., is both novel and interesting. Basic patents 
covering the fundamental principles of this brake have 
been granted by the Patent Office. 

The principles of operation are 
panving illustration shows the 
means used to obtain automatic brakine. 


simple and the accom- 
general makeup of the 

This device is 
designed for use in connection with the drive gar of con- 
which their load 
loaded with coal ov other material, tend to run away, but 
which, when running empty, require power to operate. A 
combined belt and brake pulley, belted to an electric motor 
or a steam engine, is mounted on a shaft carried by bear- 
ings which are in turn carried by a frame pivoted at its 
lower end. Springs are provided at the other end of 
the frame, for adjustment and to prevent too free a swing 
of the frame. The pinion of the first gear reduction is 
keyed to this shaft and drives the next shaft, which may be 
either the mainshaft or a countershaft of another gear 
reduction. 

Assuming that.a convevor for lowering material down a 
slope is connected to this drive and that owing to its load, 
braking is necessary, it will be seen that the action of the 


veyors, ete. lower and which, when 
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gear A moves the frame and consequently the belt pulley 
toward and into contact with the brake block. As soon 
as the speed of the conveyor lessens, the motor begins to 
deliver power through the belt and the pinion B. The re- 
action of this pinion against its gear swings the frame 
and pulley away from the brake block. 

When the conveyor requires power, as when running 
empty or starting up. this reaction keeps the belt pulley 
away from the brake block. When the conveyor needs 
braking, only a slight amount of power is delivered by the 
motor to equalize the braking tendency of the loaded con- 
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AUTOMATIC BRAKE IN OPERATION 


vevor. Tf the belt breaks or the power goes off, the pull 
of the conveyor will apply the brake and bring the ma- 
chine to a stop. A few of these brakes have been installed 


en retardiag conveyors and are giving excellent results. 
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We miust hammer our iron when it is giowine hot. 
Some men would rather not go at all than go behind. 


No mine or mining cémpany long remains greater than 
the man who runs it. 


There are breakers and tides in the dives of all men, 
but there is no eulf stream flowing forever in one «i 
rection, 

co 

Medicine 
thinking of its taste: 
gulp it. 


through 
down is to 


cannot be made more pleasant 


the best wav to get it 


& 


The measure of a man’s success is his ability to 


organize. The orator must ovganize words and phrases; 
the writer, ideas; the painter, colors; the musician, 


Even 


sounds: and the mine official, men and machines. 
science is the organization of common knowledge. 
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Backing and Filling om the 
Anthracite Prices 


For the greater portion of the present month the 
coal-consuming public has been treated to the strange 
spectacle of the anthracite operators unable to agree with 
one another. After having haggled among themselves 
for an entire week over the question of prices, they did 
finally agree on a new schedule, only to withdraw it 
precipitately upon a threat of an investigation by the 
Federal Government. The indecision indicates a lack of 
confidence, which appears to be an ill omen of the future. 

There is no logical reason why any of the operating 
companies should not offer its product at a price that 
will assure a reasonable profit, in the same way that other 
kinds of merchandise are sold. However, it has become 
the fashion in the anthracite trade for quite a period 
of years to look to one company as a leader to set the 
pace, all others using that company’s prices as a basis 
for their own. The real difficulty in the present situa- 
tion seems to be that the operators fail to realize that 
the old-time leader of the anthracite industry, George 
I, Baer, is gone. 


The Price of Preparedness 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co., as well as a few other con- 
cerns, is offering its employees the opportunity of attend- 
ing during the coming summer the military training 
camps at Plattsburg, N. Y., or elsewhere, at full pay, 
if they so desire. It is of course entirely optional with 
the individual whether he shall take this training or 
not, and it is understood that too many men cannot be 
spared at any one time. Leave of absence with full pay 
is, however, granted as an inducement for the young 
men to fit themselves for military service should the 
country ever stand in need of their help. 

The training camps at Plattsburg and elsewhere are 
conducted for the purpose of educating business and 
professional men in military science so that they may be 
qualified to organize and drill the volunteer troops of 
the land should an emergency arise. These camps are 
under the command of regular army officers detailed for 
that purpose. The camps are open to all men of good 
physique and good character, of military age, who have 
received a high-school education or its equivalent. Last 
summer the camp at Plattsburg was quite popular and 
was well patronized by men patriotically inclined—doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, engineers, etc. <A still larger 
attendance is anticipated the coming summer. 

The step which has been taken by the Frick com- 
pany and a few other industrial firms is in the right 
direction. Thoughtful people throughout the land are 


coming to realize that real, genuine preparedness cannot, 
in the nature of things, come about through the mere 
desire therefor, no matter how ardent that desire may be. 
It requires work—-hard work—to organize, drill, care 
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for, and lead an army. This is a task which no amount 
of breath expended either in Congress or on the stump, 
or allowed to escape upon the Chautauqua platform, ever 
has or ever will be able to accomplish. 

If the country is to have preparedness it must pay 
for it—pay in money, time and effort. Squads, com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, brigades do not spring 
spontaneously fully organized, disciplined and equipped 
from their primordial elements overnight. The individ- 
uals composing such tactical units must first be selected 
from the material available. They must then be assem- 
bled, organized and drilled. All this requires care, in- 
telligence, patience and skill. These qualities the mili- 
tary training camps endeavor to foster and cultivate 
against the time of need. 

It would be futile for a few private individuals here 
and there to attempt to prepare the country against ag- 
gression. If, however, the citizens of the land individ- 
ually and collectively desire preparedness sufficiently 
earnestly to pay its price, this land with its vast resources 
may be so “prepared” as to render attack from without 
the height of folly on the part of the invader. It is to 
be hoped that other employers, corporate and individual, 
all over the land will see fit to emulate the example of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

Central Pennsylvania Sigms 


It is gratifying to know that the central Pennsylvania 
miners have approved and signed the contract written at 
Philadelphia. The new scale gives the central area some 
advantage over western Pennsylvania. The central Penn- 
sylvania machine-coal scale is raised only 3c. per ton, 
whereas the western Pennsylvania rate for mining coal 
by machine is increased 5.39e. 

The value of this machine-coal differential is best fig- 
ured over an area of coal land. A 3-ft. seam will give 
about 4,356 short tons net per acre, allowing 10 per cent. 
for waste, which at 2.13c. per short ton is $92.78 per 
acre. But of course in figuring the value of any area 
consideration must be given to the fact that the earning 
can only be made when the coal is extracted, and the pres- 
ent value of that future earning is much less than the 
earning itself. 

Moreover, the differential increase is applicable only 
to machine coal, and in few mines are the pillars worked 
with the aid of machines. However, some pillars were 
being so removed a few years ago and in some mines men 
were given machines, and when so equipped were paid the 
machine rate whether they mined by their aid or by that 
of the hand pick. Probably 40 per cent. of the coal is 
rated as hand mined, so that the increased value of an 
acre of coal in central Pennsylvania for immediate devel- 
opment is rather $55.67 than $92.78 per acre. 

In some few places the differential increase is partly 
compensated by the change in the method of weighing, 
but in others there is no compensation but rather a 
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further burden put upon the western Pennsylvania 
operator, the amount of which is somewhat indeterminate 
and dependent on the amount of slack in the coal. When 
the coal breaks considerably or is much broken in prep- 
aration, the operator will find he is heavily burdened 
by the requirement that he pay for the product in un- 
divided bulk instead of paying a larger price for the 
salable coal only. 

Thus central Pennsylvania by staying out of.the con- 
ference in New York City appears to have scored a 
real victory as against the western part of the state, 
though it has not perhaps gained any measurable 
advantage over the states west of the Ohio, which did not 
have an increase in rate as large as 5.39c. and which for 
the most part already had, like central Pennsylvania, the 
run-of-mine method of weighing. 

It is to be hoped that two years from Apr. 1, when 
a new contract is to be signed, we shall see the increases 
made uniform so that we shall not be faced with un- 
desirable redistributions of market lines such as the 
present divergent contracts inevitably bring. 


a 
Pennsylvania’s Mining Bureau 


The public has recently been assured by Senator 
Penrose that James E. Roderick, the chief of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, is not a fit man 
for his office. To judge by the senator’s statement Mr. 
Roderick is to be attacked because he has failed to 
accomplish things to do which funds have not been pro- 
vided, and because he has not been able to do other things 
which are not being done in any of the states. 

It has been asserted that the mine workers are strongly 
opposed to Mr. Roderick because he has been too kind 
to the operators. As a matter of fact he has done many 
things which have made the managers and owners of 
mines extremely wrathful and has, in one case at least, 
put such an extreme interpretation on the law that 
legislation for the relief of the operators had to be 
passed. If any mine worker had chanced in on a meet- 
ing of operators when they were discussing the “cast-iron 
code,” as they called it, he would not have regarded 
the head of the mining department as the piiant tool 
of mine officials. 

Nor were the operators pleased with the institution of 
the “black list.” An operator with a mine or two of 
moderate size, using every precaution, might have a 
fatality, and if, as often happened, that one mishap put 
its rate per million tons produced above a certain figure, 
Chief Roderick would put the operator on a “black list.” 
This roster of alleged careless ones did not hurt anybody 
in a financial way, but where men are conscious of 
rectitude it is hard to class them as offenders just simply 
because their tonnage does not reach a figure which will 
assure a fair averaging of fatalities. 

The miners also assert that Mr. Roderick has been 
too easy with his assistants. But the mine inspectors, 
on the other hand, have felt at times that the hand of 
the present chief was too heavy rather than too light. 
He was unsparing in condemning what he believed were 
their shortcomings, and it is to his credit that the men 
he appointed and those he retained in office were not 
there because of their political influence or electioneering 
services. The political faith of most of them was almost 
unknown to the public. 
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The inspection department is almost never popular with 


the miners. They naturally do not like discipline; they 
do not favor the introduction of methods which hinder 
them in their work any more than do the operators; 
they are quite prone to believe that there should be 
no accidents and would be none if only the inspectorate 
were better. The attitude, therefore, of some of them 
toward the chief of the Department of Mines is easily 
comprehensible, but reflects little of discredit on any one. 

Mr. Roderick’s reports are printed, as Senator Penrose 
alleges, with scandalous slowness. We need proof, how- 
ever, that the chief is to blame. If conditions are as 
bad in Pennsylvania as in the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving at Washington, D. C., there is reason to 
believe that the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania 
is not at fault. Smull’s Legislative Handbook and the 
reports of all the departments at Harrisburg are distress- 
ingly slow in appearing, and that being the case, we 
cannot see why Mr. Roderick is in any way chargeable. 
Let Senator Penrose look closer home. 

As for Mr. Roderick’s advice in his annual reports, 
so far as it goes it is good. Nobody supposes that a 
mine department chief will be a mine of inventiveness. 
Most of the admonitions we find in print and practice 
everywhere are slightly shopworn. Were the state mining 
department to hit upon an epoch-making discovery, by 
the time the information reached the public from the 
printery it would have been staled by its frequent 
republication. And if it were kept secret till divulged 
in the annual, to hold so precious a truth so long a 
time might well be regarded as a crime against the state 
and as a delinquency rightly punishable by dismissal. 

But one cannot be too much concerned over the im- 
punctuality of his reports, over his lack of care for the 
feelings of miners or operators, over his alleged lack 
of eloquence in preaching “safety first,” for after all it 
is results which count and little else. He may be as 
slow as he pleases in producing his reports, if indeed 
he is slow, which may be questioned; he may be brusque 
and arbitrary as he will in dealing with the operators, 
he may be dull and prosy in his prefaces, yet we would 
say to you, Mr. Penrose, so long as he gets results, his 
shortcomings may be overlooked. 

In 1899 every million tons of bituminous coal cost 
3.53 lives; in 1914 only 2.83 lives. As for anthracite, 
each million tons paid a toll of 7.62 lives in 1899, 
whereas in 1914, that more hazardous form of mining 
had reduced its fatality rate to 6.58 lives per million. 

In the whole United States the record in 1899 was 
4.97 lives per million tons. In 1914 it was 4.78 lives 
for the same tonnage, and in 1915 probably 4.37 lives. 
Thus the rate in Pennsylvania has declined, from 1899 
to 1914, 20 and 14 per cent. in the bituminous and 
anthracite regions respectively. The loss of life per 
million tons in the same period throughout the United 
States only decreased about 4 per cent. — In all three 
areas considered there were periods of higher death rate 
intervening; but comparing like with like, the record 
of Pennsylvania is not unfavorable. Surely it is not 
a record over which Mr. Roderick need reproach him- 
self. Of course much of the improvement in the accident 
rate is not due to his work. It would be invidious to 
divide the honors, but the record stands, and Mr. Roderick 
can certainly not be convicted on it or by any other cir- 
cumstantial evidence of like character. 
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Colorado Fuel @ Iron Co. Views 














Courtesy of “‘C. F. and I. Bulletin” 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN AND MINE OF ROCKVALE, COLO., A COLORADO FUEL AND IRON PROPERTY 


One of the larger mines of the company, located in Fremont County, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. 











Courtesy of “Annual Report of Sociological Department” 
THREE INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CO.’S MINNEQUA HOSPITAL NEAR PUEBLO, COLO. 
Dr. R. W. Corwin lays great stress not merely on antiseptic surgery but on germless dwellings 
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Courtesy of “Annual Report of Sociological Department” 
OTHER INTERIOR VIEWS AT SAME HOSPITAL, OF WHICH DR. R. W. CORWIN IS CHIEF SURGEON 


There are no stairways in this hospital because they are not suited for the transference of patients and are a danger in 
case of fire; hence the incline in the foreground 
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F. and I. Bulletin” 


Courtesy of “€ 
ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF DISPENSARY NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT PRIMERO, COLO. 
rift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the employees of the Colorado Fuel and Tron Co. 
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Conditions at KNayford, W. Va. 


There has been much agitation about the conditions at 
the mines up Cabin Creek, W. Va., including those of 
the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. Many of the 
persons distant cities who made a loud outcry were 
rather to be commended than condemned, because if 
things were as they were told, in no other way could the 
wrong be righted. 

One of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co.’s towns 
is Kayford. It has eight mines, three in the Acme seam, 
which is from 5 to 8 ft. thick, and five in the No. 2 gas 











KAYFORD IN 1910 BEFORE IT WAS CLEANED UP 


which is from 514 to 6 ft. in- thickness. The latter 
to mine than that 


sean), 
seam is softer and somewhat easier 
further west in the Kanawha field. 


Its site lies in a crotch between the hills and so 
is not well suited for the building of a_ beautiful 
town. Still it looks a good and substantial village. The 


265 frame houses of which'the town consists are grouped 
in rows along the main cretk running through the town 
and along the small streams which empty into it at right 
angles. its 

In most.cases they, are set on sufficient ground to give 


ample room-for frent yards and for gardens in the rear, 


In size they run from two to eight-and ten rooms. Most 
of them are electrically lighted and supplied with water 
from deep-bored wells or from mountain springs close by. 
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An 8-in. sewer line runs through the main part of the 
town and empties into a concrete cesspool outside. Gar- 
bage from the houses is carted away by the company. 

The charge for house rent at Kayford is $1.50 per 
month per room, and lights are furnished for 25c. per 
month for each light. The rate used to be 35c., but 
it was voluntarily reduced by the company to the present 
rate when meters were installed. Coal is supplied at $1 
per month, despite the fact that during the winter months 
some families burn a half-dozen tons. 

The doctor is paid $1 per month by employees with 
families and 50c. per month by single men. The em- 
ployees also pay 15c. per month to a burial fund. They 
used to pay 15c. monthly as hospital dues, but recently 
they voluntarily raised the rate to 25c. The store is well 
supplied with all needful articles and the prices charged 
are as follows: 

PRICES OF GROCERIES AND WAGES EARNED 

Flour, $7.50 per bbl. ; 

15, 18 and 22c. per Ib.; 


; bacon, 18 to 20c. per lb.; lard, 
sugar 10c. per lb.; canned toma- 
toes,.13c. and:2 for 25c.; canned corn, 10 and 1214c.; 
beans, 10c., 3 lb. for 25e. ; laundry soap, 6 cakes for 25c. ; 
fresh beef, 121%4 to 25e. per lb.; pork chops, 15 to 25c. 
per lb.; poner, $1.25 per bushel; corn meal, 35c. per 
peck; cabbage, 5c. per lb., and eggs, 25c. per dozen. The 
store at Kayford being on a branch has to pay 35c. per 
100 lb. more than points on the main line. 

Day laborers at Kayford are paid from $2 to $3 a day. 
For machine cutting a minimum of $2.68 per day is 
paid; but machine runners often earn as much as $6 
or $7 per shift. Machine loaders make from $2.50 to $4 
per day and pick miners from $3 to $5. In pillar work 
the latter figure is quite frequently made. 

There is a good church at Kayford for white persons. 
There are also two schools, one for colored people and 
one for white. The latter has four rooms and four 
teachers. The other school is used also for church pur- 
poses. Kayford has a Sunday school with 100 pupils, 
and a Y. M. C. A. building with amusement features is 
planned; also a bathhouse and swimming pool occupying 
the former power house. 

This information is based on the statement of Wight- 
man ‘I. Roberts in the Charleston. Daily Mail. 














PARTS 


OF KAYFORD AS IT NOW APPEARS AFTER BEING KEPT FENCED, TIDIED AND PAINTED 
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Working the Pittsburgh Seam 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the valuable discussion in 
Coal Age some time since, (Vol. 8), in relation to the 
method employed in working the Pittsburgh seam, I 
want to suggest a scheme that it seems to me will be an 
improvement on the present system. I have frequently 
advocated its use in a number of mines where much coal 
is lost, not because of the exercise of insufficient care on 
the part of the officials in charge, but owing to a faulty 
system of extraction, and hope that this proposed 
plan will receive the careful attention of mining men 
throughout the district and that they will give their views 
in respect to the success of its application in the working 
of this coal. 

As I regard it, the present system fails chiefly because 
the butt entries are driven on 500-ft. centers, with rooms 
turned off both entries, the first room being only 80 ft. 
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PROPOSED METHOD OF WORKING PITTSBURGH SEAM 


from the face entries. The rooms on one entry of a pair 
of butts are all worked out before any rooms are turned on 
the back entry. The ribs are drawn as quickly as the 
rooms are finished, while the chain pillars and room 
stumps are frequently left in until the ribs are drawn 
on the back entry, so as to avoid the danger of a squeeze, 
which usually takes place when the first fall occurs in 
drawing the stumps and continues until the entries are 
finished. Also, in my opinion, there is not sufficient coal 
left in the barrier when the face entries are retreating, 
atter the butt entries are all finished. When this point 
is reached in the old system, the mine is no longer on a 
paying basis, because rooms cannot then be turned, 
everything being finished except drawing back the entry 
pillars on the face entries. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates the main fea- 
tures of the proposed system. I have endeavored to 
avoid the difficulties mentioned, first, by driving the butt 
entries closer together and turning rooms off but one 
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entry of each pair of butts, thereby causing a single gob 
or breakline instead of two and lessening the chance for 
a creep or squeeze, which is so liable to occur when there 
are two gob lines. 

Also, by leaving enough coal in the barrier pillars, not 
only is the extraction of coal in the rooms prevented from 
affecting the face entries, but these barriers permit rooms 
200 ft. long to be worked on both sides of the face entries 
in advance of the retreating work. This keeps the mine 
on a paying basis until practically finished. 

Another feature proposed is the starting of the first 
room in the middle of a butt entry and hauling the coal 
both ways to the face entries, thereby reducing the length 
of haul on these entries by one half. 

ERNEST Krause, 
Assistant Mine Foreman, Montour No. 1 Mine. 
McDonald, Penn. 
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The Efficiemt Fireboss 


Letter No, 4—Though not at the present time a fire- 
boss, I have been through the mill and know how to 
appreciate the many difficulties with which that official 
must contend. For that reason I am only too glad to 
speak a word in his defense and hope that this discussion 
will help to make the work of the fireboss better under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Permit me, then, to assume that I am a fireboss, my 
application for the position having been fortunately or 
unfortunately (7) accepted. Tam ambitious to start work 
in the new place and rise at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
About an hour later I am underground and start to make 
an examination of the section of the mine assigned to 
me. All goes well and I am congratulating myself on 
the success achieved, when suddenly I find a very ex- 
tensive body of gas, which I decide can be removed before 
the time for starting work arrives. By extraordinary 
efforts I accomplish the task, and the place is again clear 
of gas. I hurry out of the mine and reach the mine boss’ 
office just in time to put up a “white block,” or safety 
board, which signifies that the mine is safe for men to 
enter. I have been hard at work for 4 hr. and am ex- 
hausted, when the foreman arrives with, “Good morning, 
Bill. How is everything inside?” On being told that 
all is O. K., he examines and countersigns the report in 
the fireboss’ book and I go to breakfast, to return again 
in a half hour for the morning’s work. 

The work progresses exceedingly well throughout the 
day and the output greatly exceeds expectations, the 
mine making a record run. That night the foreman 
is complimented and the next day presented with a 
bonus, but the fireboss, on whose hard work in the early 
morning the day’s successful run largely depended, has 
no share in the credit or in the bonus given the fore- 
man. He is not even congratulated on his efforts, Tis 
evident ambition is received with a smile and a remark, 
“He’s young vet and has to learn. When he has been 


in the business as long as, some of us, he will under- 
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stand better.’ On the other hand, should I make an 
error, or my work not come up to the standard set by 
the foreman, J am at once “on the carpet’ and asked 
to “please explain.” 

The fireboss notes with chagrin and disappointment 
that when the foreman wants a man to look over a piece 
of work with him, he takes the boss roadman or the 
boss timberman, while the fireboss is sent to look over 
a piece of work in company with a dayhand and a 
laborer. In his humble position the fireboss misses the 
company and association with his foreman that he has 
a right to expect. Tis ability goes unrecognized and his 
wuthority is restricted, while he is held) responsible and 
fully accountable for the work in his charge. The treat- 
ment he receives and the lack of recognition of his efforts 
put a damper on his ambition. Instead of becoming 
lighter by longer acquaintance with the work, his diffi- 
culties and perplexities multiply, because of his peculiar 
isolation in his official capacity, which is frequently, of 
necessity, at odds with the work the mine foreman has 


in charge, 
A Goop Frresposs Deserves ENCOURAGEMENT 


When one compares the arduous duties and work of 
the average fireboss with the shght recognition his efforts 
receive, it is easy to see that his condition is often a 
deplorable one. It would be less so if his authority in 
the mine was more commensurate with his responsibility 
and accountability. While he is held accountable under 
the mine law, his judgment and authority are subordi- 
nated to the wishes of the mine foreman and the demand 
I would say, “Give the fireboss a chance; he 
Let him 


for coal. 
desires to be more than a cog in the wheel. 
show his worth to the company.” 

As a fireboss I have realized that to develop into 
something bigger [ must keep everlastingly at it. But 
the clock keeps everlastingly ticking and always comes 
hack to the place where it started. An ambitious man, 
and one that is worth while. always desires to fortify 
his future through his best efforts. When he is given 
no chance to show his ability, but his efforts are con- 
stantly cramped and stifled by conditions over which he 
has no control, he is like the clock that must keep ticking, 
but makes no advancement from day to day. His duties 
become a dull routine. ’ 

Permit me in closing to remark that no well-arranged 
organization should be hampered or inconvenienced by 
an occasional change in office incumbency. Every  in- 
cumbent of an office should have ample opportunity to 
become acquainted with the next man’s work. This in 
turn creates helpful competition and makes every man 
a more efficient worker. Give mea chance to make good ; 
vive me some responsibility: give me the work where | 
can make a showing; give me credit for what I do; let me 
in on the bonuses and credit letters; speak well of me 
heth to the miners and the men higher up; cast aside 
malice and jealousy, and I will eventually become an 
experienced fireboss, a capable and efficient man worthy 
of promotion to foremanship. A ForMer FIreposs. 

, W. Va. 





Letter No. 5—I am glad to follow the suggestion of 
“An Old Fireboss,” Coal Age, Apr. 29, p. 768, and 
say a few words in regard to what makes an efficient 
He must be a sober, industrious man, of good 


fireboss. 
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moral character, self-possessed, coolheaded in times of 
danger and capable of deciding what course to pursue 
in any emergency and of knowing what is necessary to 
insure the safety of the men in his charge. 

An efficient fireboss must be able to back his own 
judgment in reference to the safeguarding of life and 
property. He must be firm and not permit himself to 
be overruled or influenced by the varying opinions 
expressed by the men in his district, but should be able 
do exert a strong influence over those men and inspire 
their confidence. He must have the full use of his five 
senses, since a defect in any one of them may cause 
him to fail in detecting certain conditions that might 
prove fatal both to himself and the men whose lives he 
has in charge. 

Frrerosses NEED THEIR FIVE SENSES 

In this connection T will cite an instance where bad 
evesight proved dangerous in the case of a man acting 
as fireboss. On one occasion this man, with the mine 
foreman and myself, was on a rib-fall, from which a 
strong mixture of firedamp was proceeding. While both 
the foreman and myself could detect a half-inch cap on 
our lamps, he failed to see any cap at all. This incident 
shows that when making his morning examination this 
man might easily pass a place without detecting a 
dangerous percentage of gas that might be present and 
report the place as safe for work. 

The sense of hearing and of touch, to a_ refined 
degree, should be the necessary possession of every fire- 
boss. The sound of a piece of slate, roof, or rock, 
together with the jar felt when sounding the piece, is 
a sure means of ascertaining the true condition of the 
top in a working place. A keen sense of smell has 
frequently prevented a serious outbreak of fire in the 
mine when the fireboss has detected the smell well known 
to experienced miners as indicating the existence of fire 
in the gob. Tle is thus able to locate the trouble and 
overcome it in time to prevent serious consequences, 


No Cause For DIssatisrFacTiON 

In reference to the conditions under which the fire- 
bosses in this state are working, I cannot see that they 
have any reason to. be dissatisfied. In this section, at 
least, firebosses work exactly 8 hr. per day, from the 
time they enter the mine until they leave. Considering 
the number of days worked, I believe they are better paid 
than any of the assistant foremen in our mines and do 
not stay on duty as many hours a day as those officials. 

In respect to the dangers he encounters while making 
his rounds in the early morning, I want to say from 
my own experience, having filled the position of fireboss 
many years, it was a matter of much satisfaction to me 
that I could make my rounds alone, as the places that 
a fireboss must enter and examine are not safe unless 
there is perfect quiet prevailing. The danger suggested 
of a fireboss unexpectedly encountering a body of gas 
that is ignited on his lamp is one that I have not ex- 
perienced. Being always on the hunt for such a body of 
gas and never using any light other than that in my 
safety lamp, such an emergency would seem to me to be 
the fireboss’ own fault. 

In this state the mining laws require that the examina- 
tion shall be made within 3 hr. of the time for the men 
to go to work, and I have never overrun this time in 
examining the section in my charge. Were this time 
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to be lengthened to 9 hr., as suggested, I would agree 

that firebossing would be the most trying work about 

ihe mine. F. M. 

Washington County, Pennsylvania. 

Letter No. 6—Referring to the letter on the subject 
of “The Efficient Fireboss,” Apr. 29, p. 768, by “An 
Old Fireboss,” IT am constrained to believe that the 
writer of that letter, even though an old fireboss, is not 
an experienced one. Or perhaps he is drawing on his 
imagination or endeavoring to arouse sympathy in behalf 
of firebosses in gene-al. 

Many of his statements are very true, but I would 
take particular exception to what he says in the first 
paragraph under the head of ‘Responsibilities of the 
Fireboss.” While it is not to be denied that the job 
of a fireboss is a mighty lonesome one, and as the 
correspondent says he “must go into the mine alone in 
the dead hours of the night,’ still I do not think he 
takes any more chance than most other mine workers 
of “being overcome with poisonous gas or struck down 
by falling roof, or burned by walking into an wnsuspected 
body of gas that may be ignited by his lamp.” 

Commenting on this particular statement, T would say 
that in the first place it is one of the first, if not the 
first duty of the fireboss to see that the air current is 
traveling in its proper course and in sufficient quantity. 
This being done, what chance is there for him, if he 
is a practical, experienced fireboss, to be overcome with 
poisonous gases? As for his being struck down by 
falling roof, I fail to see where he takes any more 
risk than anyone else working at or near the face, and 
I do not regard his job as being as hazardous as that 
of a miner, machine runner, driver or motorman. If 
he walks into an unsuspected body of explosive gas, with 
an open light instead of a safety lamp, then he is either 
grossly incompetent or very careless, or both. Every case 
of which I have ever heard where a fireboss was burned, 
in the regular course of his work, was when he was using 
an open light, instead of depending solely on his safety 
lamp, as he should have done. If “Old Fireboss,’ while 
making his rounds, will carry only a safety lamp as he 
should and leave his open light on the outside there will 
be slight danger of his igniting an unsuspected body of 
gas, provided of course that he understands, as he says 
a fireboss must, “the use of safety lamps.” 

Frreposses Are Not GENERALLY UNDERPAID 

Regarding the statement that “the fireboss is the 
smallest paid man in the mines,” I would like to say 
that an experience gained in several different states ieads 
me to believe that, aside from the mine foremen and 
their assistants, who are usually paid about the same 
as firebosses, and the shotfirers, the fireboss is about 
the highest paid man on the job, exclusive of skilled 
electricians and machinists. Of course some miners and 
machine runners make more money than the fireboss. 
But they are paid according to the amount of coal they 
cut or load and, believe me, if they get more than the 
fireboss they work some for it and have a job that, to 
say the least, is certainly as arduous as that of the fire 
boss. 

Finally, I want to say that while “Old Fireboss” is 
correct, in his conclusion that a fireboss is often given 
a larger territory than he can properly examine, I would 
not regard walking 12 miles in six or nine hours a very 
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arduous task for one so accustomed. In fact, I have often 
walked that far under ground in the same length of 
time and done considerable work besides, and didn’t 
think I had done such a terrible day’s work at that. 
Kpwarp H. Coxe, 
Consulting Mining Engineer. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Output of British Coal Mimes 


Letter No. 4—I read with interest the article entitled 
“Output Per Man Here and Abroad,” by Samuel Dean, 
Coal Age, Apr. 8, p. 631. Mr. Dean’s reference, on the 
following page, to my previous letter on the “Output of 
British Coal Mines,” Dec. 25, p. 1072, is a little amusing. 
Speaking of my remark, “To the best of my knowledge 
and experience the union does not interfere with the 
miner, with respect to the amount of coal he can load,” 
“Tf that is the extent of his | Morgan’s | 
knowledge, it is evident that anything else he has to say 
ebout conditions in that coalfield cannot be of much 
value.” 

Perhaps, if we compare notes, it may be shown that | 
have a better claim to authority on the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, in South Wales, than Mr. Dean. 
From the time of the organization of that union, in 1898, 
till 1903, a period of five vears, | was a member in good 
standing, and have since been in constant réceipt of the 
weekly district paper, which serves a radius of 9 mi., cover- 
ing a territory where there are over 20,000 miners. — It 
is readily seen that this paper would keep one well in- 
formed in regard to the union’s affairs, and when I 
wrote, “to the best of my knowledge,” the words signified 
the best knowledge that could be obtained without being 
personally on the spot. 


Mir. Dean says: 


Tike Miners’ Union 1N SoutH WALES 


If Mr. Dean’s meaning is that the union has restricted 
the output of miners because they gained the 8-hr. day, I 
would remind him that for vears before the union was 
established in South Wales the miners had the first Mon- 
day in every month for a holiday. This holiday was 
abolished after the union was formed, chiefly because of 
its demoralizing effect the following day at the mine. 
Neither while a member of the union nor since have I 
either heard or read anything to show that the union made 
any effort to restrict the output of the men. Local strikes 
in South Wales are costly affairs. If the mine is laid idle 
in violation of the agreement, the operator at once goes to 
court, and if he proves his case the miners must pay not 
only the bill for damage suffered by reason of such idle- 
ness, but, in addition to that, the costs of action. The 
conditions in South Wales in this respect are quite differ- 
ent from similar experience in this country. 

Or perhaps Mr. Dean has in mind the South Wales 
strike at a time when the nation was at war and in great 
need of coal. But | would ask, Is it not justice to expect 
that, when operators were making extra profits on the sale 
of the coal, the miners should share with the operators 
in those profits, to produce which their labor was taxed 
to the uttermost? It is very well to talk about the lack 
of patriotism among the miners, but what about the 
patriotism of the operators, who preferred to close down 
their mines rather than share this golden harvest with 
their men? In my opinion, the Welsh miner displaved 
his backbone in that strike. 
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If what I have to say “cannot be of much value,” why 
does Mr. Dean suggest that I explain “the reason why the 
output per man is more in Belgium than in South Wales ?” 
This is a bit of byplay. Were I to follow in Mr. Dean’s 
steps, and study reports, I could probably tell the native 
Belgian more about Belgian mines than he had ever heard 
before. Tlowever, my knowledge of the Belgian mines is 
small. I have learned that their method of timbering has 
resulted in a low accident rate, but I have no information 
in respect to the Belgian miner’s length of working day 
or his manner of loading coal with a shovel or otherwise. 
1 can say, however, from personal experience and knowl- 
edge, the Welsh miner is a master with the pick, and it 
would be difficult to prove that he has a peer in the Bel- 
gian miner. Many references in the back files of Coal 
Age will bear me out in this statement. 

Referring to the matter of small equipment, I may 
say that the mine with the record output in Great Britain, 
which hoisted over 6,000 tons in a working day, has a 
small box. This mine is located in Yorkshire. I believe 
one reason why the North of England operators prefer to 
use a small box is that they employ men and boys to 
take the loaded and empty boxes to and from the inside 
partings, from the working face. In my opinion, if the 
operator chooses to pay men and boys for doing this work, 
in order to save the expense of brushing the road to a 
height sufficient for mules and horses to pass, that’s his 
business. I further believe that if a larger equipment 
would secure him a greater output of coal at a less cost of 
production, he has the knowledge and the sense of fitness 
of things that would cause him to invest the necessary 
capital to secure these returns. He needs no advice from 
parties who are not thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
ditions in that field. W. L. Morean. 

East St. Louis, Il. 


my 


Waste of Material in Mines 


Letter No. 4—The question of the waste of material 
sent into mines should be of the greatest interest to every 
mine superintendent and foreman who expects to make 
a success. It should likewise engage the interest of every 
subordinate official in the mine, since the saving of this 
material depends largely on the vigilance of everyone in 
charge of the work, from the mine foreman to trackmen 
and timbermen. Indeed, every mine worker should 
avoid with equal diligence the waste of material supplied 
to him. 

There are men employed in mines who seemingly take 
pleasure in wasting much material that is brought to 
their places, instead of using it for their protection, as 
was intended. When cautioned against this waste by a 
mine foreman or one of his assistants or by the fireboss, 
the men often term it “harping,” and the admonition 
receives little attention. Such a disposition is mostly in 
evidence where the supply of labor is limited, owing to 
the fact that the men are prone to take advantage of 
such a condition, realizing that they will not be dis- 
charged, as the company cannot fill their places at once, 
since that would mean a reduction of output. 

If workmen were more conscientious and codperated 
with the management in economizing the use of material 
in the mines, the result would be a great surprise. Ob- 
servation shows that miners are disposed to order tim- 
ber when there is possibly three or four good props a 
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short distance back in the gob, thrown there to get them 
out of the way at a time when they were not needed. 
Now they consider it too much trouble to get them out 
and prefer to order a fresh supply, which will be brought 
in a car to the face of their rooms. 

I remember that John Sutton some time since, refer- 
ring to the waste of timber in mines, Coal Age, Vol. 4, 
p. 26, described the careful miner as one who “will con- 
sider that every prop, cap piece, or tie lost or wasted 
increases to that extent the cost of the production of coal 
and makes it more difficult for the operator to pay good 
wages or to undertake needed improvements in the mine.” 
I am sorry to say that, in my experience of 18 years in 
handling men in different coal mines in the United 
States and Canada, I have found such type of miner 
very scarce. As a rule, miners give this matter the least 
consideration. The statement may seem harsh, but it is 
nevertheless true, and as I said before, it behooves every 
mine official to exercise the greatest care and watchful- 
ness to avoid undue waste of supplies taken into the 
mines. This is especially true of the smaller articles, 
such as nails, track spikes, fishplates, bolts, ete., which 
are so often found carelessly thrown to the side of the 
road by trackmen, timbermen, bratticemen and others and 
soon become partly covered with dust, rock or other 
débris. 


Economy IMPRESSED BY A WELL Kept MINE 


In this connection it is well to remember that a deeper 
impression will be made on all employees, in regard to 
economizing material used in mines, if the mine is kept 
in good condition, the tracks, manways and ditches clean, 
and no loose pieces of timber, brattice boards, ties, rails. 
spikes, fishplates, etce., allowed to lie about indiscrim- 
inately, and no effort is made to gather these up and store 
them in a proper place until they are needed. As has 
been suggested, there should be a place to keep this mate- 
rial and a competent person appointed to take charge 
of it when sent into the mine. Supplies should only be 
given out on the written order of the mine foreman or 
other reliable official. A mine thus kept clean will have 
a creat influence on-every workman in the care he exer- 
cises in the use of material supplied to him. On the 
other hand, a slovenly kept mine begets careless, slovenly 
workmen, who often waste as much material as they use. 

Another important feature in this connection is the 
need of ordering and supplying material suitable for the 
place in which it is to be used. The length of props should 
be stated in every case so that there will be no waste. 
At times I have seen 8-ft. props sent in where 6-ft. props 
should have been ordered, and 8-in. ties sent where 4-in. 
ties would have answered every purpose. This not only 
means a waste of material, but much waste of time and 
labor in cutting the material to suit the place. Brattice 
boards taken down carefully can be used again; but, in- 
stead of this, they are often split and broken and made 
useless for any purpose in the mine. The same is true 
of brattice cloth, which with proper care can be used 
many times. Discarded ties and posts can often be 
cut and split up for cap pieces, which serve to greatly 
lengthen the life of posts. When rooms are abandoned, 
all rails, ties and spikes should be taken out at once, and 
such timber as can be drawn should likewise be saved. 


Madrid, N. M. J. W. PowELt. 
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Relative Hlumidity of Air 


I was greatly interested in the answer given to the 
inquiry relating to the calculation of the relative humidity 
of air, Coal Age, Vol. 8, p. 986. It leads me to ask two 
questions: (1) What type of hygrometer and what hygro- 
metric tables are in use in American mining practice, and 
why? (2) What is the opinion of Coal Age in respect 
to the practical use of the Assmann hygrometer for under- 
ground work in collieries? I hope to see these questions 
answered in an early issue of Coal Age. 

Ita, Fukuoka, Japan. R. ArsuMI. 


1. Different forms of hygrometers or psychrometers 
are in use in the mines of this country. <A type in com- 
mon use is that man- 
ufactured by the Davis 
Instrument Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md. and 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. <A similar, but somewhat less 
portable, form of hygrometer is de- 
seribed and illustrated in Bulletin 83 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C., entitled “The Humidity 
of Mine Air,” with special reference 
to coal mines in Illinois, by R. Y. 
Williams. Each of these instruments 
is a simple, modified form of the origi- 
nal Leslie or Mason’s wet- and dry- 
bulb hygrometer, being more portable, 
however, and’thus better adapted for 
mine use. 

Complete psychrometric tables which 
show the saturated vapor pressure at 
different temperatures, and which are 
commonly used in calculating the rela- 
tive humidity of air, will be found in Weather Bureau 
Bulletin 235, published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. A more abbreviated table showing the 
saturated vapor pressure in inches of mercury and in 
pounds per square inch, for different temperatures rang- 
ing from 30 deg. below zero to the boiling point of water 
at sea level, 212 deg. F., is given on this page, for the sake 


























PSYCHROMETER 


of convenient reference. 

This table is also found on page 62 of “Mine Gases and 
Ventilation,” recently published in book form by Coal 
Age. On page 65 of the same publication is given a 
humidity chart, which is a graphic illustration showing at 
a glance the unit weight of water vapor (grains per cubic 
foot) required for saturation at different temperatures ; 
also, the degree of saturation corresponding to different 
wet- and dry-bulb readings. Experience in American 
mining practice has shown that the instruments and 
tables here mentioned are the most practicable means of 
determining the hygrometric condition of mine air. 
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TABLE SHOWING SATURATED-VAPOR PRESSURES FOR DIFFERENT 
TEMPERATURES 


Barometric Barometric 
Pressure, Pressure, Pressure, Pressure, 
Degrees, Mercury Pounds per Degrees, Mercury Poundsper 
Fahr. (32° F.) In. Sq.In. Fahr. (32° F.) In. Sq.In. 
—30 0.0099 0.0049 70 0.7335 0.3602 
—20 0.0168 0.0082 71 0.7587 0 
—10 0. ) 0.0136 72 0.7848 0. 
0 0. 0.0216 73 0.8116 0. 
5 0. 0.0271 74 0.8393 0. 
10 0. 0.0339 75 0.8678 0. 
15 0. 0.0425 76 0.8972 0. 
20 0. 0.0527 77 0.9275 0. 
26 0.1% 0.0686 78 0.9587 0. 
32 0. 0.0891 79 0.9906 0. 
34 0. 0.0963 80 1.024 0.5 
36 0.2 0.1042 81 1.058 0.5 
37 0. 0.1083 82 1.092 0. 
38 0.3 0.1126 83 1.128 0.5 
39 0. 0.1170 84 1.165 0.5 
40 0. 0.1216 85 1.203 0.5 
41 0. 0.1264 86 1.243 0. 
42 0. 0.1313 87 1.283 0.6 
43 0. 0.1364 88 1.324 0. 
44 0.2 0.1417 89 1.367 0.6 
45 0.2 0.1471 90 1.410 0.6 
46 0.3 0.1528 95 1.647 0. 
47 0.3% 0.1586 100 1.918 0.¢ 
48 0.3% 0.1646 105 2.227 }. 
49 0.: 0.1708 110 2.578 i 
50 0.: 0.1773 115 2.977 5: 
51 0.¢ 0.1839 120 31427 1.6 
52 0.33 0.1908 125 3.934 1.¢ 
53 0. 0.1979 130 4.504 2.2 
54 0. 0.2052 135 5.144 2.5 
55 QO. 0.2128 140 5.859 2.8 
56 0. 0.: 145 6.658 3.3 
57 0. 0.2 150 7.547 3.7 
58 0. 0.2: 155 8.535 4 
59 0.5 0.2 160 9.630 4. 
60 0.5 0. 165 10.841 5. 
61 0.5 p 170 12.179 5. 
62 0.5 175 13.651 6 
63 0.5 180 15.272 7 
64 0.5 185 17.050 8 
65 0.6 190 18.954 9 
66 0.6 195 21.130 10 
67 0 200 23.457 1l 
68 0 205 25.993 12 
69 0 212 29.925 14 





2. The Assmann hygrometer has never been introduced 
in mining practice in this country. The instrument is 
the design of Doctor Assmann (Germany, 1885). The 
dry-bulb thermometer of that instrument is protected by 
a thin metallic casing, through which air is drawn by 
means of a small ventilating fan. It is not a portable 
type of instrument and not adapted to mining use. 


Specific Gravity Mamawha Coal, 
No. 5 Seam, W. Va. 


I would like very much to get some data on the 
specific gravity of the Kanawha No. 5 seam, in West 
Virginia. Kindly advise me if such information in 
regard to this coal has ever been published. 

Charleston, W. Va. G. S. PLUMLEy. 

In response to our request, I. C. White, of Morgantown, 
state geologist of the West Virginia Geological Survey, 
writes : 

“Samples of coal taken recently from this seam and 
sent to our laboratory for testing show the following 
specific gravities: 

“Specific gravity of the No. 5 block coal submitted 
by Mr. Price, of the Elk River Coal and Lumber Co., 
near Widen, Clay County, 1.282. 

“Specific gravity of the No. 5 block submitted by 
Mr. Krebs, from the St. Clair mine, near Eagle, Fayette 
County, 1.261. 
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Illimois Hoisting Engineers’ 
Examination, Jam. 10, 1916 
(Selected Questions) 


Where should the brickwork close in on the 


(rive reasons. 


(ues. 
hoiler ? 

Ans.—The brickwork should always close in on a 
horizontal cylindrical boiler, on a line well below the 
low-water level in the boiler, or below the level of the 
lowest trycock. The reason for this is so that there will 
be no danger of the boiler sheets becoming overheated in 
case of low water in the boiler. The boiler sheets should 
never be exposed to the flame of the furnace above the 
water level, in order to avoid blistering of the plates. 

Ques.—If the modulus of the machinery producing ven- 
tilation is 62, what horsepower must be performed in 
maintaining a volume of 120,000 cu.ft. of air per min., 
with a water gage of 1.39 in.? 

Ans.—Taking the general efficiency of the ventilator 
as 62 per cent., the horsepower applied to the fan shaft 
in that case is 

a 1X ),000 X 1.39 X 5.2 = 42.4 hp. 
0.62 & 33,000 

Ques.—If 331% per cent. be allowed for friction, what 
weight can be lifted by a pair of first-motion engines 
having cylinders 16x32 in. and a drum 8 ft. in diam- 
eter, when the steam pressure is 60 Ib. per sq.in.? 

Ans.—Allowing one-third for friction, the weight lifted 
will be two-thirds of the lifting power of a single eyl- 
inder, since one crank is on dead center when the other 
is at or near its most effective point in the evcle. Then, 
since the stroke of this enginé is 32 in., and the diameter 
of the drum 8 & 12 = 96 in., the force exerted at the 
circumference of the drum, or its lifting power, will be 


L = 24 (0.7854 X 162)60 X $2 = 2,680-+ lb. 


Ques.—How far must a weight of 75.375 Ib. be placed 
from the fulcrum of a safety valve that has a diameter 
of 3 in. and is 3 in. from its fulerum, if the valve is to 
be blown off at 75 Ib. pressure? Disregard the weight of 
the lever and valve. 

Ans,—Disregarding the weight of lever and valve, the 
moment of the weight, hanging on the lever at a distance 
r from the fulcrum, must be equal to the moment of the 
steam pressure on the valve, acting through the valve 
stem at a distance of 3 in. from the fulcrum, which gives 

75.375 a = 3(75 X 0.7854 &K 37) = 1,590.4 
x = 1,590.4 — 75.3875 = 21.1 in. 

Ques.—The diameter of an engine piston is 22 in. 
The crank makes an angle of 60 deg. with the axis of 
the cylinder and the steam pressure on the piston is 
65 lb. per sq.in. What is the total pressure on the crank- 
shaft ? 

Ans.—This question cannot be answered without know- 
ing the length of the driving bar, or the angle the driving 
bar makes with the axis of the cylinder, at the moment 
in question. For example, assuming this angle is 12 deg. 
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and taking the total pressure on the piston as 65(0.785 1} 
« 22%) = 24,708.7 Ib. the stress in the driving bar is 
24,708.7 — cos 12° = 24,708.7 — 0.978 = 25,264-+ lb. 
Finally, the projection of this force on the crank arm, 
or its effect exerted in the direction of the crank arm, is 
25,264 sin (30° —12°) = 25,264 sin 18° = 25,264 X 
0.309 = 7,806 Ib. 

Ques.—What must be the necessary horsepower of a 
double-acting steam dump, if the vertical distance be- 
tween the point of discharge and the point of suction is 
150 ft., when the diameter of the pump cylinder is 9 in., 
the stroke 12 in. and the pump makes 80 strokes per 
min. Add 25 per cent. for friction. 

Ans.—It is impossible to give a practical answer to 
this question without assuming a slippage in the pump 
evlinder or knowing the efficiency of the water-end of 
the pump, so as to determine the actual discharge by mul- 
tiplying the piston displacement by such efficiency. For 
example, assuming the water-end of this pump has an 
efficiency of 85 per cent., the discharge will be 0.85 (0.7854 
xX 9? & 80 & 12) ~ 231 = say 225 gal. per min. The 
weight of this water is 225 & 814 = 1,875 Ib. Then 
adding 25 per cent., or 14, for friction, the horsepower 
required to operate this pump is 

1,875 &K 150 _ 5 a 
33.000 x on 10.65 Ap. 

Ques.—If you had to pump water up a shaft 300 ft. 
deep, how many pounds would there be on your column 
per square inch? 

Ans.—The theoretical pressure due to this head is 
300 X 0.484 = 13 Ib. per sq.in. However, this is not 
the pressure when the pump is in operation, since allow- 
ance must be made for the friction head, and in order 
to calculate the friction head, the discharge and size of 
the column pipe must be known. 

Ques.—An indicator on a hoisting drum is run by 
means of a gearwheel meshing with a worm on the end 
of the shaft. This gearwheel, which is connected di- 
rectly to the pointer of the indicator, has 16 teeth, while 
the circumference of the dial measures 32 in. How far 
will the pointer move for each revolution of the drum? 

Ans.—At each consecutive revolution of the drum, the 
worm on the shaft engages another tooth of the gear- 
wheel, and it would therefore require 16 revolutions of 
the drum to accomplish a complete revolution of the 
gearwheel and the attached pointer. Hence, one revolu- 
tion of the drum will move the pointer jy X 32 = 2 in. 
on the dial. 

Ques.—What is a link motion, and what is its pur- 
pose ? 

Ans.—A link motion is a mechanical device for re- 
versing the action of a steam engine. The link is slotted 
to permit a link-block with which the valve rod is con- 
nected to move up and down in the link. This link is 
connected by means of rods with the eccentric or eccen- 
trics on the main shaft of the engine. By this means 
the to-and-fro motion of the valve is reversed according 
to the position of the link block in the link. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Freight tariffs proposing a general increase of 15 cents 
per ton in the rates on bituminous coal, in carloads from 
mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky to points 
in central freight association territory, have been further 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission until 
Nov. 19. These advances were originally suspended from 
Jan. 20 until May 19, but the Commission has not had time 
within which to compiete its investigation into their reason- 
ableness. 

The advances were proposed by the Baltimore & Ohio; Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie; Chesapeake & Ohio; Kanawha & Michi- 
gan; Louisville & Nashville; New York Central; Norfolk & 
Western; Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh & Lake Evie; Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Wabash, and the Western 
Maryland railroads. 

Issuing a decision in the case of Hayden Brothers Coal 
Corporation and others of Colorado, against the Denver 
é& Salt Lake and other railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has direc.ed the roads to establish through 
routes and joint rates on soft coal in carloads from Oak 
Hills, Colo., and points taking the same rates, to stations in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and South Dakota, on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry., the Missouri Pacific Ry., 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 

It was held further, however, that the short-haul para- 
graph of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce precludes 
the establishment of through routes and joint rates via the 
Union Pacific R.R. from Oak Hills to stations on the Missouri 
*acific Ry. in Kansas south of Kanopolis, Kan. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

Paul Bukva, the imperial royal Austro-Hungarian acting 
consular agent for Northeastern Pennsylvania, was directed 
con May 12 by Judge Fuller, of the Common Pleas Court, in 
interloctutory orders handed down in the cases of Joseph 
Chudil, Joseph Scewezk and Apolonia Barezysan against the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. to file his original power of attor- 
ney for the plaintiffs. The suits grew out of an explosion in 
the Prospect colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in which 
a number of men were killed, five of whom left heirs residing 
in Europe. 

The consul entered suits by virtue of his position and 
ciaims that in the three cases above he has received specific 
warrants of attorney, while in the other two he has been 
unable to hear from the heirs of the victims because of the 
European War. He contends that he is given the power to 
begin suits in behalf of Austro-Hungarian subjects through 
a treaty with friendly nations. 

P. F. O'Neil, assistant general solicitor, attacked the right 
of the consul to bring suits in his official capacity, and de- 
manded that the consul produce the original power of attor- 
ney. 

The Court’s order is as follows: 

“We will postpone the interesting question of authority 
vestcd in Paul Bukva by virtue of his office as imperial 
royal Austro-Hungarian acting consular agent for the terri- 
tory of the Northeastern District of Pennsylvania, and we 
direct that he produce and file within 20 days after notice 
hereof the original power of attorney from the plaintiff, 
whereof a purported copy is attached to the answer filed 
Apr. 7, 1916, subject to subsequent withdrawal of the same 
in the diseretion of the court: and upon default, the said 
power of attorney will not be considered on the disposition 
of the present rule.” 

Court Would Net Grart Permanent Injunetion 

The United States District Court, on May 12, dismissed the 
bill of the Lehigh Vailey Railroad Co., which sought to re- 
strain the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing 
its order divorcing the railroad from its interests in stcam- 
ship lines on the Great Lakes. The railroad had been granted 
a temporary injunction restraining the commission from en- 
forcing the order against the Lehigh Valley continuing its 
ir.terest in the steamship lines. The decision was on the ques- 
tion of making the injunction permanent. 

The court in its opinion said it had serious doubt whether 
an injunction is an appropriate remedy in the present situa- 
tion. The commission had kept strictly within the power con- 
ferred by Congress, the court said, and is not threatening to 
overstep the mark. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Shenandoah—John Corring and Dominick Damango, while 
timbering in the Kelley Run mine, recently were entombed 
by a fall of rock. After 8 hr. work by a rescue crew they were 
reached, although practically uninjured, outside of complete 
exhaustion. 


Liazleton—The miners have started plans for a big cele- 
bration in commemoration ef receiving the 8-hr. day. The 
principal feature is to be a parade and an address by President 
White, of the national association. 

Pittston—Collieries of the Pennsylvania, Hillside, Dela- 
ware & Hudson and Lehigh Valley coal companies in the upper 
Wyoming Valley, have escaped the spasmodic strikes which 
resulted in many other districts from the institution of the s- 
hr. day. These companies are beginning the day’s work at 
7 a.m. and closing it at 3:30 p.m., an arrangement that is 
proving satisfactory to the employees. 

More than $50,000 will be distributed to the employees of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in a special pay during the last 
week in May, representing the increases allowed by the new 
working agreement on the earnings of the men for the month 
of April. The special pay wil! accompany the regular pas 
for the first 15 days in May. The above announcement was 
issued this week by General Manager F. M. Chase. 

Shamokin—The Enterprise mine, which:has been closed 
since June, 1913, on account of a fire, will be reopened this 
summer and work given to about 700 employees. 

Centralia—The drivers at the collieries of the Lehigh Va!- 
ley Coal Co. struck on May 9, causing a suspension of the 
mine. They ask pay for taking their mules to and from the 
mines. 

Avondale—A large area of the surface and a portion of the 
fan house collapsed and dropped into the fan shaft of the 
Gaylord colliery, Kingston Coal Co. on May §&8, necessitating 
a suspension of operations. Rockmen were immediately put to 
work on digging an opening from the surface to the old man- 
way and carpenters with an abundance of timber started 
building a temporary airway to the fan, which fortunately re- 
mained intact, although the outer wall and part of the roof 
had gone to the bottom 200 ft. below. It is thought that a 
broken timber started the slide which resulted so disastrously. 

Nanticoke—The board of directors of the Nanticoke District 
Mining Institute held its annual election on May 8. Peter H. 
Devers, assistant superintendent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western coal department was unanimously elected 
president, and John E. Thomas, inside foreman of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., vice-president; D. L. Morgan, secretary, and 
D. M. Evans, treasurer. The Nanticoke division already has a 
membership of over a thousand men and its influence is ex- 
tending throughout the borough and in Newport township 

The fire at the Loomis colliery of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co., which covers about 200 ft. 
in a gangway and which has been burning since May 10, 


has been successfully sealed and is now believed to be 


under control. P. H. Devers, assistant superintendent in 
charge of the Nanticoke district, was slightly hurt on Sia 
15 while coming away from the fire. He was struck bh; 


a fall of rock, receiving bruises. Some miners in the M3:il 
seam set off a blast which ignited a big feeder that blazed 
so rapidly that it was impossible to fight the fire until a larg 
area of coal had been ignited. This made a stubborn fire tv 
fight. It was necessary to close the mine because the ven- 
tilation was being shifted to control the blaze. 

Bituminous 

Washington—The large general store of the Penn Mer- 
eantile Co., a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. located 
at Meadowlands, recently burned entailing a loss of about 
$20,000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 

Connellsville—The coke production of the Connellsville re- 
gion recently amounted to 411,200 tons, of which the merchant 
operators produced 162,200 tons and the furnace interests 249,- 
000 tons. Shipments for the same week amounted to 410,429 
tons. 





The assessments on the property of the Berwin | 
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White Coal Mining Co., in Cambria County, which were ¢ 
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siderably reduced by a former board of commissioners, have 
been increased to where they were before the reductions were 
made. The company threatens to appeal to the courts for 
relief. 

Charleroi—Following a nm esting of about 150 miners’ dele- 
gates from locals of the United Mine Workers from District 
No. 5 in the Panhandle section ot the Youghiogheny and Mo- 
nongahela Valleys, the Tremont and Alice mines, operated 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., closed down. About 200 miners 
are out on strike at the two mines. 


MARYLAND 
Lonaconing—The Georges Creek Coal Co. recently installed 
a 500-hp. electrical unit to be used in the operation of its 
Nos. 1, 3 and 4 mines. Steam power has been used heretofore. 
The work of installing this equipment was done by the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Cumberland, which also 
furnished the machinery. 


Eckhart—A force of men has been engaged at the Consoli- 
dated mine No. 4 for some time past, replacing old and de- 
cayed timber along the slope with steel and reinforced-con- 
crete props and concrete abutments. Forty sets of this kind 
of roof supports have replaced the old sagging timber, which 
in many places projected out in a manner which rendered the 
operation of trips on the slope dangerous. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Elkridge—The power house of the M. B. Coal Co. recently 
burned entailing a loss of between $4,000 and $5,000. The 
cause of the fire is not known, the men operating the plant 
having gone to dinner when the fire was discovered. Efforts 
to check the flames were unavailing. 





Gary—Another increase in wages was ‘recently put into 
effect at the plants here, which is the second increase for 
the year, a 10 per cent. advance in wages having been granted 
the employees of the United States Coal and Coke Co. on 
Feb. 1. A further increase of 5 per cent. became effective 
May 9, being to all men in the mines and on the coke yards. 


Aeme—The plane of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal 
Co., 1,300 ft. in length, has been completely relaid with heavy 
steel. Tipple repairs have also been made preparatory to a 
heavy run of coal. 

Kayford—The power house of the Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., which was abandoned with the adoption of pur- 
chased power, is being dismantled and fitted up as a moving- 
picture house. 

Kingston—The Solvay Collieries Co., A. B. Rawn, general 
manager, expects to build a fire lookout station and equip it 
with field glasses, telephones, maps, etc. 

Rose Siding—The Thacker Coal Mining Co., J. K. Ander- 
son, president and general manager, is abandoning compressed 
air and equipping its mine electrically with power from the 
Tug River Power Co. 








KENTUCKY 
Whitesburg—Louisville men are reported to be interested 
in leases for a large coal tract near Hemphill, on the Yount’s 
Fork branch of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. It is stated 
that a good-sized development is projected immediately, 


Whitesburg—The Consolidation Coal Corporation has been 
spared the necessity of paying taxes on an increased valua- 
tion of $400,000 by the action of the State Board of Valuation 
and Assessment, which eliminated a tentative raise of 75 per 
cent. in the assessment of farm lands in Letcher County. 
The land of the coal company is assessed at approximately $20 
per acre, 

Pikeville—A petrified stump, 3 ft. in diameter, 2 ft. high, 
intact with roots preserved, has been taken out of one of the 
Marrowbone Coke Co. mines at Rockhouse. On the top were 
found two petrified seeds, resembling peach stones. The top 
of the stump gives indications of having been severed cleanly 
with a sharp instrument or agency. The find, which is on dis- 
play at the offices of the company, was made at a depth of 
500 ft. and 2,800 ft. from the mouth of the mine, the stone 
being so hard that it resists the best tempered steel tools. 


Greenville—District No. 23 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Graham local, and 49 individuals, are named as 
defendants in a suit for $30,000 as damages, which has 
been filed here by John Mosely, who was weighman for the 
W. G. Duncan Coal Co. The suit is based on a whipping 
which the plaintiff alleges was administered him last June 
at Graham by the defendants, who, he claims, sought to cause 
him to give the miners unfair weights in coal mined at Gra- 
ham, claiming further that they conspired to bring about 
the attack on him. Ten of the defendants were indicted 
at the last term of court. 
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Stillwater—The coal mine here, which has been in opera- 
tion most of the time for the past 22 years, was recently 
closed down on account of the coal being worked out. It is 
understood that the cars and other equipment will be re- 
moved from the mine and disposed of. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan—The record of coal production at the Mildred 
mine was recently broken, when 875 tons of coal were pro. 
duced, the former record being 805 tons. It is said that the 
mine management is planning to get the tonnage up to 1,000 
tons per day in the near future. 


Terre Haute—An option on the mine east of the city, 
operated by the Glendale Coal Co. and owned by Bruce 
Bement, was recently taken by E. Shirkle. This mine is one 
of the best producers in the Terre Haute field. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—A pile of 30,000 tons of coal stored for the 
Iliinois Traction Co. at the mine of the Kerens-Donnewald 
Coal Co., north of here, caught fire several days ago and at- 
tempts to extinguish the smoldering fire have been unavailing. 
The coa: ‘1s being hauled away as fast as possible on coal 
cars and wagons in furtherance of a plan to foil the flames 
by taking the fuel away from them. 

Suits for $40,000 have been filed against the New Staun- 
ton Coal Co., of Livingston. John Kovaizik wants $30,000 
for a broken back and Mrs. Anna Korvalik asks $10,000 for the 
death of her husband Michael. 


Pickneyville—The trustees of the estate of Henry Horn, Sr., 
banker and coal opeiator of Duquoin, have presented their 
first report in the Circuit Court here. They have collected 
$40,524.18 from the personal estate and $69,965 from sales of 
real estate. They have paid out $63,849 as a first dividend of 
20 per cent. After payment of incidental expenses, there is a 
balance of $31,392.86. It is estimated that after the sale of 
1,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Duquoin and a flour mill 
in the city, the total dividends will be about 50 per cent. 


Springfield—Operators and miners of central Illinois held 
a joint conference a few days ago at the offices of the Coal 
Operators’ Association here. A number of prominent opera- 
tors were in attendance, including S. A. Shafter, of Assump- 
tion, and A. J. Moorshead, of Chicago. The United Mine 
Workers were represented by their officers and members of 
their board of directors. Various matters of Cispute were 
taken up and settled. 

In the receivership case of the Illinois Coal Op-:rators’ Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co. against the Chicago, Wiinington 
& Vermillion Coal Co. and others, the receiver has filed his 
report for the months of January, February and March. A 
default was taken on the North Breese Coal Co. and other 
coal companies when they failed to answer an order of the 
court citing them to show cause why they should not pay 
premiums alleged to be due. 





PERSONALS 











William J. P. Rich, secretary of the St. Louis Coal Club, has 
resigned from the Moffat Coal Co., with which he has been 
three years, and has taken a position with the Lumaghi Coal 
Co. 

Peter H. Devers, assistant superintendent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western coal department in the Pittston 
region, has been elected president of the Nanticoke Mining 
Institute. 

William S. Greiner, manager of the Shiloh mine, had the 
index finger of his left hand amputated at a hospital in 
Belleville, Ill., following an accident at the mine in which the 
finger was mashed. 

M. D. Cooper, for the past four years associated with the 
Elisworth Collieries Co., of Ellsworth, Penn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent and safety engineer of the 
Ford Collieries Co., at Curtisville, Penn. 

J. W. Moore, formerly of the Robert P. Hyams Coal Co., 
of New Orleans, and the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birm- 
ingham, has been appointed marine manager of the newly 
organized Alabama Coal Transportation Co. 

Terrence Conway, who has held a position with the Ral- 
eigh Coal Co., at Beckley, W. Va., for the past 11 years, has 
resigned and will go to Woodville, W. Va., where he has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent for the Superior Block 
Coal Co. 
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Mathias Crowther, prominent building contractor, of West 
Pittston, Penn., was seriously injured on May 11 by falling 
from a scaffolding into the sump at No. §$ colliery of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., while he was engaged in installing a 
new pump. 

Harold A. Garner, of Wilkes-Barre, who has been on the 
staff of J. H. Humphrey, chief mining engineer for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., has been xppointed division engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley collieries and mining operations in Hazelton 
and vicinity, succeeding A. H. Lewis, who recently resigned 
to become chief engineer at Jeddo for the G. B. Markle Co. 


Chun Young Chan, a native Chinese, is now employed by 
the Ellsworth Collieries Co., being a member of the engineer- 
ing corps and an assistant draftsman. Mr. Chan is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh, obtaining the degree of 
petroleum engineer in 1915, and has now completed his 
work for the degree of engineer of mines. At present he is 
acquiring a practical knowledge of mining in Pennsylvania. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 








“Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States in 1915,” com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
illustrated, 80 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Inflammability of Illinois Coal Dust,” by J. K. Clem- 
ent and L. A. Scholl, Jr., Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Bulletin 102, illustrated, 74 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Casting of Clay Wares,” by Taine G. McDougal, Dept. 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 126, Min- 
eral Technology 16. Illustrated, 26 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Central America as an Export Field,” by Garrard Harris 
and various Consular officers, Dept. of Commerce, Special 
Agents Series No. 1138, illustrated 229 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Some Properties of the Water in Coal,” by Horace C. 
Porter and O. C. Ralston, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Technical Paper 113, illustrated, 30 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Instruments for Recording Carbon Dioxide in Flue Gases,” 
by J. S. Barkley and S. B. Flagg, Dept. of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bulletin 91, illustrated, 60 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Advance Statement of the Production of Copper in the 
United States in 1915,” by B. F. Butler, Dept. of the Inter- 
ior, U. S. Geological Survey, unillustrated, 3 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Explosibility of Gases from Mine Fires,” by George A. 
Burrell and George B. Oberfell, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper 134, unillustrated, 31 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Mine-Ventilation Stoppings, With Special Reference to 
Coal Mines in Illinois,’ by R. Y. Williams, Dept. of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 99, illustrated, 30 pp., 6x9 
in. 

“Petroleum in Illinois in 1914 and 1915,” by Fred H. Kay 
and the “Geologic Structure of Canton.and Avon Quadrangles,” 
by T. E. Savage, Extract from Bulletin No. 33, State of Illi- 
nois, Geological Survey, illustrated, 36 pp., 6x9 in. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Washington Coal Co., recently incor- 
porated by W. A. Lafont and others, has opened offices in the 
Chemical Building. 

Gien Jean, W. 
recently shipped 
the New River 
Sewell seam. 


Va.—The De Witt Coal Co., of Glen Jean, 
its first carload of coal. This mine is in 
field near Harvey, and is operating in the 





London, Eng.—It is estimated that the United Kingdom 
produced 253,188,000 tons of coal in 1915, which was a de- 
crease of 12,455,000 tons or 4.7 per cent. compared with the 
preceding year. 

Washington, D. C.—The government has fixed a schedule 
whereby dealers in fuel in the Panama Canal Zone will be 
allowed a profit of 25% on all coal sold to vessels passing 
through the canal. 


Hazleton, Penn.—The companies engaged in stripping op- 
erations will hold a conference here shortly with the union 
officials covering a working agreement as to the men en- 
gaged in this labor. 


Berkeley, W. Va.—Berkeley banks during the month of 


April made up payroll money for coal and lumber companies 
to the amount of $200,000. 
up $108,531 in payroll cash. 


The Bank of Raleigh alone made 
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Huntington, W. Va.—The Huntington Lumber and Supply 


Co. recently secured an order for readicut houses from the 
Main Island Creek Coal Co., at Omar. This order covered 100 
houses and involved $35,000. 


Homer City, Penn.—The Homer City Coal Co. is making 
arrangements to built 15 new miners’ houses. This contract, 
which will be let shortly, will be handled by the superintend- 
ent of the company at Homer City. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Dodson Coal Co., with mines at 
Morea, Penn., in the anthracite region, has representatives in 
this city securing labor for its mines to take the place of 
men who have left by the hundreds to work in factories. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The third annual steamboat excursion of 
the St. Louis Coal Club will be given June 16 on the steamer 
“Grey Eagle.” The arrangements are in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of H. B. Wessel, C. M. Snow and L. C. Meid. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Judge Edward C. O’Rear, of Frankfort, 
Ky., has just led a party of eastern capitalists, including R. 
D. Silliman and Joseph Larouque, on an inspection trip 
through the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork coal fields in Letcher 
county. 

Mobile, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. has closed 
a contract with the American Sugar Refining Co. of New 
Orleans, La., for 500,000 tons of Alabama coal. This is the 
largest individual contract that has ever been made by a local 
concern. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—O. E. Thomas has been appointed Gis- 
trict sales manager for the territory covering Arizona and 
the southern portions of California and Nevada by the Terry 
Steam Turbine Co., of Hartford, Conn. His office will be at 626 
Washington Building. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Summit Coal Co. of Dora, Ala., has 
been organized to develop 1,000 acres of coal lands. The 
capacity will be about 1,000 tons per day. The mines will be 
equipped with electricity. E. D. Reynolds is president and 
treasurer, J. L. Davidson, secretary. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Receivers of the Pittsburgh-Westmore- 
land Coal Co., operating in the western part of the state, 
on May 10, filed complaint with the Public Service Com- 
mission, against the rates of the Pennsylvania R.R., which 
were to become effective May 17. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Scdward C. Mahan, general manager of 
the sales department of the Southern Coal and Coke Co., has 
announced that within the last 30 days his company has closed 
contracts for a million tons of coal to be shipped to the North- 
west from the mines in southeastern Kentucky. 

Mullins, W. Va.—Dr. J. A. Wood, of Sullivan, recently 
sold his holdings in the Sullivan Fuel Co. and will retire from 
the management of the property. Gordon Wood, of Kanawha 
County, formerly store manager for the Sullivan company, is 
the purchaser, the deal involving approximately $50,000. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—The Clinchfield Fuel Co., of Johnson 
City, Tenn., has received a contract from the coal-buying com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Cotton Mills for supplying them 
with 300,000 tons of steam coal. The price named in the con- 
tract is $1.10 a ton, an advance of 20c. per ton over last year’s 
price. 














Chicago, Ill.—The Cement Gun Construction Co., of Chi- 
cago, recently moved into new and more commodious quar- 
ters in the Karpen Building, where increased facilities will 
permit of their giving close attention to the rapidly increas- 
ing business of doing cement-gun work by contract. The 
Karpen Building is located at 900 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

Logan, W. Va.—Officials of the Maher-Purseglove Mining 
Co. are arranging for further development and improvement 
of the company’s property near Chauncey. Two new openings 
are contemplated about half a mile from Chauncey, each to 
have a daily capacity of about 2,500 tons; one mine will be 
driven on each side of the creek and will dump from a modern 
double tipple. 

Boston, Mass.—The owners of the six-masted schooner 
“Edward J. Lawrence,’ which recently brought a _ record- 
breaking cargo of salt from Spain to Gloucester, Mass., have 
under consideration a charter for the schooner to carry coal 
from Chesapeake ports to Lisbon, Portugal, at the unusually 
high rate of $25 a ton. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—When 600 laborers engaged in load- 
ing vessels with coal at the Port Richmond piers struck re- 
cently, they completely tied up all local tide shipments of 
anthracite. The men asked for an increase of wages. AS 
some of the vessels at the piers were only partially loadeéd 
there was for a time grave danger of their capsizing on 
account of the heavy list. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—There was a large decrease in the 
anthracite tonnage of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. during 
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April, with a total tonnage of 854,005 tons as compared with 
1,181,959 tons in 1915. This falling off is said to have been 
due to the failure of the company to issue the circular giv- 
ing the customary April reduction in prices pending the dis- 
cussion of the miners demands. 

Fairmont, W. Va—The Monongahela Valley Traction Co. 
has made arrangements with the Western Maryland R.R. to 
electrify its lines leading to the Helens’ Run and Wyatt mines 
of the Consolidation Coal Ce. By this means the Mononga- 
hela Valley Traction Co. will carry the passenger traffic 
and express shipments over the lines while the coal tonnage 
will be moved by steam power. 

Harrisburg, Penn,—Statisticians connected with the Bu- 
reau of Mines have figured the average wages of labor at the 
anthracite mines as follows: Miners, 40 cents per hour; 
miners’ laborers, 30 cents, and common laborers, 22 cents. It 
has also ascertained that the increase in wages under the 
present agreement will amount for the year to $11,900,000, or 
a total pay-roll of $500,000,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Tron Co., it 
is believed, wil! shortly take over and operate the properties 
of the Sayre Mining and Manufacturing Co. in the western 
part of the county. These properties include coal mines anda 
battery of 150 coke ovens. The need of coke is chiefly respon- 
sible for the making of the contract which means the control 
of the property for a term of years. 

Artemus, Ky.—Following the filing of a voluntary petition 
of bankruptey by the Continental Coal Corporation, H. A. 
srooking was appointed as receiver. Until July, 1915, Mr. 
Brooking was assistant to W. L. Moss, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, with headquarters at Pine- 
ville, Ky. The Continental Coal Corporation was organized 
in 1911, to take over several operations in the Straight 
Creek field. 

Washington, D. C.—The United 
soon hold examinations for the following positions: 
draftsmen, aid for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, junior 
clectrical engineer (in the Bureau of Mines), and metal- 
mining engineer. These positious carry various salaries rang- 
ing as high as $4,000 per year. Those interested can secure 
additional information by applying to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, LD. C. 

Athens, Ohio—Business and professional men from a dozen 
of the largest towns in Athens, Hocking and Perry Counties, 
in the heart of the coal and clay mining district, have formed 
the Federated Boards of Commerce of Southeastern Ohio from 
the business men’s association which has been active in pre- 
senting to the State Utilities Commission alleged unfair 
freight rates for Ohio coal shippers. The new organization 
will push the coal-rate fight to completion. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—After it was thought to have been 
practically settled that the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Men’s Association would be held in this 
city, it has now been definitely arranged for the coal men to 
meet in their annual session at Harrisburg in June. One of 
the features already arranged for will be an inspection of the 
West Brookside colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., through the courtesy of that company. 

Reynoldsville, Penn.—.\ deal has recently closed by 

W. R. Craig, general superintendent of the Shawmut Min- 
ing Co., whereby the Kersey Mining Co. acquires title to 374 
acres of Freeport coal, which is the last in the Oliver Town- 
ship field in Jefferson County between Ramseytown and 
Cool Springs. An electric tramway is under construction from 
Ramseytown to the operation, which will furnish a quick 
means of transportation. It is estimated that the tract will 
yield 2,000,000 tons of coal. 
The New York Coal Co. has filed with the 
rublie utilities commission Hocking 
Valley R.R. for $5,099, freight rates 
during the pendency of the railroad’s unsuecessful appeal to 
the Supr«me Court from the S5c. rate fixed by the commission. 
A number of similar suits will be filed by coal companies. 
The New York company's suit filed through Attorney 
©. E. Harrison, who prosecuted the rate case before the ecom- 
mission and Supreme Court. 

Victoria, Bo C.—In order to sccure British Columbia coal, 
steamers on from the Atlantic seaboard to the far 
east by way of the Panama Canal, are now frequently touching 
at San Francisco to replenish their bunkers before setting out 
across the Pacific. Formerly steamers sailed from the Canal 
Zone to Honolulu and coaled there with Australian or Japan- 
ese fuel. Ships are now, however, being diverted to the Golden 
Gate to refill their bunkers with British Columbia fuel in pref- 
erence to taking the inferior coal on the direct line of route. 


States Civil Service will 
Mining 


been 


Columbus, Ohio- 
its claim against the 


alleged overcharges in 


Was 


passage 


Boston, Mass.—By special consent from the Interstate Com- 


merece Commission, the New Haven R.R. will be permitted to 
charge a demurrage of $7 per day upon all freight cars de- 
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tained by shippers five days or longer. This new charge goes 
into effect the latter part of this month and will be in opera- 
tion for at least two months. (It is the opinion of the railroad 
cfficials that this is the only way customers can be persuaded 
to load and unload cars promptly. It is hoped that the use of 
this “big-stick” on consignees who hold up freight cars be- 
yond the free time of 48 hr. will reduce the traffic congestion 
to a material extent. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. be- 
fore Judge Thompson, of the U. S. District Court, has attacked 
the indictments brought against it by the Federal Grand Jury 
alleging violation of the Interstate Commerce Act on account 
of the operation of a coal-barge line between this city and 
New England points without having filed a tariff. This is the 
third time the company has faced the indictments as returned 
by the Grand Jury. The first time its objections were sus- 
tained and partly so in the second instance, and the new 
charges are based on what is claimed to be newly discovered 
evidence. No decision has as yet been rendered. 

Topeka, Kan.—Ouster suits were recently brought by S. M. 
Brewster, attorney general of Kansas in the state Supreme 
Court against the J. R. Crowe Coal and Mining Co., the Spen- 
cer-Newlands Coal Co., and the Sheridan Coal Co. to compel 
these firms to stop allowing the use of the buildings they own 
for “joints.” The suits are not intended to oust the companies 
from doing business in the state, but to prevent them from 
allowing their property to be used for unlawful purposes. 
The mining companies are in sympathy with the prohibition 
law and have done all they could to aid the officers, but liquor 
wagons were found making deliveries on property of these 
companies and the suits resuited. 4 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. 
has filed in the recorder's office at Belleville, Ill., a mortgage 
for $300,000 to the Southern Illinois Trust Co. of East St. Louis, 
as trustee. This is to secure payment of $300,000 worth of 
20-year 6 per cent. sinking fund gold mortgage bonds. The 
instrument is dated May 1, 1916, and the principal will be 
payable May 1, 1936. The mortgage is secured by all the 
property of the company which was recently bought in at 
auction under a court order at Belleville for $225,000. The 
filing of the mortgage is in furtherance of adjustment of 
routine matters growing out of the reorganization of the 
company and is a formal matter. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—The Virginian and Norfolk & Western 
railroads, respectively, showed the greatest increases of all the 
coal carriers of the country for the first quarter of the pres- 
ent vear as compared with the same period of last year. Ship- 
ments of coal over the eight leading roads of the country 
showed an increase of 385.8 per cent. over the first quarter 
of 1915. During the first three months of the year, the Nor- 
folk & Western system curried 7,925,292 tons of bituminous 
coal, or an increase of 2512,588 tons, as compared with the 
5,412,711 tons carried in 1915. This was an increase of 46.4 
per cent. The Virginian Ry. carried 1,517,869 tons, or an 
increase of 62 per cent. over the figures for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Louisville, Ky.—Owners of the Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion, representing an investment of more than $900,000, have 
completed pians for formation of a new company to be capi- 
talized at $1,500,000, and new bonded indebtedness of $1,350,000 
to take over the old corporation. Refinancing of the corpora- 
tion was determined, it is stated, by the fact that individual 
creditors representing all interests, have concluded that its 
operation will be continued on more economical lines through 
the plan outlined. A voting committee composed of S. Thurs- 
ton Ballard, representing Louisville interests; T. R. Preston, 
for Chattanooga interests, and L. W. Botts, of Louisville, has 
been selected to act while the transfer of securities is in 
progress. The present indebtedness of the Continental cor- 
poration is said to be about $3,000,000. The company’s prop- 
erty is in Bell County, Ky. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Numerous driver boys’ strikes affecting 
several thousand men have been reported from different sec- 
tions of the anthracite region. All are from the same cause— 
dissatisfaction with the eight-hour concession. In the Wilkes- 
Zarre region collieries of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre and 
the Lehigh Valley cval companies; in the Scranton region, 
collieries of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
Scranton coal companies, and in the Schuylkill region, collier- 
ies of the Reading and Susquehanna coal companies are 
the places where the men went out, but dissatisfaction was 
reported from almost every colliery. It appears that the driv- 
ers are required to get to the mines early to begin their 
day's work, and if they have not been there on time it has 
been the practice of the foremen since the new scaie went 
into effect to send them home. This caused strikes in every 
instanee but one. Only the driver boys refused to work, but 
this prevented the miners from going in as well. 
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General Review 


New anthracite prices fail to stimulate business. Bitumin- 
ous continues quiet but with an excellent undertone. Lake 
trade increasing and market steady but rather uncertain. 
Urgent demand for steam sizes continues the feature of the 
Middle West market. 

Anthracite—The announcement of a new circular showing 
prices practically unchanged on the prepared grades proved a 
distinct disappointment to the trade and failed utterly to 
stimulate any activity. The consumers are beginning to 
make some inquiries but the dealers are well stocked and 
show no disposition whatever to go into the market at the 
new prices. Retailers at down East points are now pushing 
for shipments this month in order to obtain the minimum 
price, and the situation is close to normal although it is 
evident that deliveries will be slow for the time being at 
least. In the Lake trade vessels are going up light due to 
the scarcity of coal as a result of the slow mining, and ship- 
ments for the season to date are at the lowest point for years. 


Bituminous—The reserve stocks acumulated prior to Apr. 
1 continue to keep the buyers in control of the situation in 
spite of a heavy consumption for industrial purposes and the 
relatively light production incident to a serious contraction in 
the labor supply together with menacing complications in 
labor circles. While buyers are thus showing a disposition to 
hold aloof, shippers are by no means urging sales and show 
every confidence in their belief as to the future of the market, 
in some cases even going so far as to withdraw quotations al- 
ready made. Supplies are more plentiful in New England 
and plenty of the better grades are available while there is 
scarcely any inquiry for the off qualities. However, there is 
considerable all-rail coal still coming in to make up the de- 
ficiency in the West Virginia grades occasioned by the paucity 
of water transportation. Another spurt of inquiry for ex- 
port coal was noted during the past week, and it is evident 
that the demand in some of the foreign countries is becom- 
ing more than urgent. 

Lake Market—The market is possibly a trifle stiffer but 
the situation is mixed, and there are many uncertainties. 
Demand on contracts is fair, but the prompt market is very 
quiet with demand light, and sellers readily making conces- 
sions to move coal, although very slight reductions are suffi- 
cient to accomplish this. The surpluses accumulated against 
a possible suspension Apr. 1, continue a factor in the situation. 
Slack coal is beginning to feel the customary pressure re- 
sulting from the excessive production, incident to the begin- 
ning of Lake shipping. Lake shipments continue to increase 
and this business is absorbing most of the attention at the 
moment. Boats are fairly plentiful, but movement to the 
Lake ports continues rather slow, and with the heavy demand 
for vessels at the upper ports, owners are not inclined to 
delay long for coal cargoes. There are very active negotia- 
tions on new contracts in some sections at prices substantially 
above last year’s level. Dissatisfaction with the new wage 
scale arrangement and misunderstandings concerning the in- 
terpretation of some clauses, are causing incipient strikes. 


Middle West—The persistent demand for the smaller sizes 
continues and is the leading feature of the market. There are 
many consumers who still have large surplus stocks to draw 
on and are refusing to consider the prevailing high prices, 
but it is expected that these surpluses will shortly be cleaned 
up. In the domestic branch conditions are not so favorable, 
buying being generally light in spite of some rather cool 
weather which has tended to stimulate consumption. Prices 
on this business have been relatively well sustained though 
it is noted that some coal has been negotiated as low as the 
prices of last year. Receipts at the upper Lake docks and 
the movement to the interior both continue considerably in 
excess of the business at this time last year. Mining oper- 
ations throughout the Middle West sections have been very 
much restricted, in no case amounting to half the full rated 
capacity of the mines and in some instances being as low as 
30 per cent. capacity. 

A Year Ago—Heavy curtailment by the anthracite com- 
panies. Effects of the increased export bituminous business 
felt in all sections but the trade continues dull. Lake ship- 
ping increasing but still light. 
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Busimess Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—The situation at the moment seems 
to present a more hopeful feeling. Peace talk is receiving 
very little serious consideration. It all comes from Germany 
and it simply means a weakening on the part of Germany. 
The allies are evidently attempting to tire out and starve out 
the Teutons and it appears as if this policy was working 
out successfully. But it will require time. Large industrial 
concerns are booking new war orders, some for 1917, which 
certainly does not look like early peace. But beyond this 
domestic business is undoubtedly expanding, the result of 
free spending of money from increased wages and from the 
enormous profits which have been corralled. Moreover, people 
in this country are just beginning to wake up to the pos- 
sibilities before us. They see them in the enormous business 
under way, in the tremendous equities behind our indus- 
trial concerns, in the improved position of crops, in the abun- 
dance of money and credits and in the steady increase in 
earning power. 

Iron Age—Some increase in the amount of semi-finished 
steel available for early delivery in the Pittsburgh district is 
the latest indication of lessening strain in the steel trade. 
As additional new capacity is finished in the next four or 
five months less is likely to be heard of a steel shortage. 

Pig iron, coke and old material have been the yielding 
sections of the market for several weeks. Now billets and 
sheet bars show indications, though not pronounced, of a 
shading off from famine prices. Under freer offering, open- 
hearth billets and sheet bars have sold at $42 to $43 at Pitts- 
burgh as against $45 in recent weeks. 

At the same time leading steel companies have no semi- 
finished steel to offer and others are as rigid as to prices as 
in the most feverish buying of January and February. The 
position as to war steel is in no wise relaxed, particularly 
where there is urgency about deliveries. Some steel for large 
shells wanted promptly has been offered to a number of mills 
but none could take it on. There is considerably more buying 
to be done for both France and Italy. Of 150,000 tons of 6- 
to 12-in. blooms for Europe recently before the market 50,000 
tons remains to be placed. 

Dry Gvods Economist—Considering the period of the sea- 
son, there has been a goodly number of buyers in the New 
York market this week. Those from the more distant points, 
however, were representatives of houses of the larger cali- 
ber. There are indications that retailers are more inclined 
to go slow in providing for their distant wants. Such a 
policy is dictated by the international situation, as well as 
by prudence from a merchanaising standpoint. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribution of dry goods 
has been in excess of the corresponding period of a year ago. 
Road sales for immediate delivery show considerable gains 
over last year and are running ahead of 1915 for fall de- 
livery. Many more customers have visited the market dur- 
ing the week. Collections are better than for the same pe- 
riod last year. Prices on domestic cotton goods are firm. 

Bradstreet — Commerce and industry continue to move 
along to the now familiar tune of prosperity. Trade is active, 
manufacturers are busy, collections are satisfactory, money is 
easy, bank deposits are heavy, warm weather has improved 
retail distribution, reorders for spring goods from manu- 
facturing centers are conspicuous and buying for fall pro- 
ceeds apace. Numerous cities say trade is far ahead of the 
best of previous seasons, mail-order houses are doing a 
record volume of business, labor is well employed at the 
highest wages known, the strike situation has mended some- 
what, the supply of railway cars is better, and bank clearings 
exhibit increases over one and two years ago. 

Dun—Nothing has developed to prevent continuance of the 
remarkable activities and unprecedented achievements in the 
business world. International uncertainties still cause hesi- 
tancy in the securities markets, but productive enterprise re- 
mains unaffected and labor troubles are less disturbing. The 
most gratifying feature of the situation, as it has been for 
some time, is the absence of excesses and general avoid- 
ance of overextension in all legitimate undertakings. Com- 
mercial failures this week in the United States, are 335 
against 332 last week, 336 the preceding week and 412 the 
corresponding week last year. 
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BOSTON 
Pocahontas and River spot demand light; better 
movement on contract. Georges Creek in good supply. The 
Fennsylwania grades face the usual dull market of early sum- 
Anthracite returning to normal conditions. 


New 


mer. 
Bituminous—There is practically no change in the situa- 
at Hampton Roads. Con- 


tion on Pocahontas and New River 
tract demand shows a slight improvement over a week ago 


is as light as ever. Fairly large accumula- 
tions are the rule at the loading piers and in consequence 
material concessions are being made from the $2.85 price, 
although these are pretty well confined to large buyers who 
have boats in hand. On car prices at Providence and Boston 
continue nominally at the range previously quoted. 

Buyers in New England who are not yet under contract are 
and see.” This means 


but spot inquiry 


following out their policy of “wait 
they are hopeful that marine freights will ease off enough to 
make waiting worth while. Among many manufacturers 


there is a feeling they can turn to the railroads for such coal 
as is open to all-rail delivery. As matters stand today there 
is very little encouragement this season in either direction. 

There has been a settling down all along the line on the 
Pennsylvania grades. In most of the districts the output con- 
tinues much less than usual. Some of the favorably known 
coals will lose quite a volume of tonnage in this territory 
through inability to make shipment but on the other hand 
coals that were “sold up” a month ago are now being offered 
the length and breadth of the market. On grades not of 
recognized standing in this market there is now a dearth of 
inquiry. In short, except on a few special brands, the trade 
is getting into summer form and new business is only spas- 
modic. Car movement is still slow and shows little prospect 
of improving. At Tidewater high marine freights are a bar 
to much activity. Dribbling tonnages are shipped but there is 
no snap to the demand. At the same time a lot of Pennsyl- 
vania coal will probably have to be shipped to make good 
the deficiencies of Pocahontas and New River, but just at 
present too much reliance is being placed on the chance of 
getting anthracite barges at almost a dollar a ton less than 
current freights. 

Anthracite—The new price circular was at last definitely 
announced the first of the week. To New England it means 
an advance of 40c. on broken, 15c. on egg, 40c. on stove and 
20c. on chestnut over the prices current in May, 1915. Prices 
in company barges alongside wharves at Boston points are 
therefore as follows during May, the price of broken alone to 
Broxen, $5.50; $5.60; 


remain flat throughout the year: ege, 
stove, $5.85; chestnut, $5.90. 
The retail dealers are now pushing for shipments during 


May which will take the minimum price for the season. The 
hard-coal trade, too, is settling down to its usual hum-drum 
condition, although it is realized that deliveries are going to 
be slow for weeks to come. 

The seamen’s strike has’ been adjusted on most of the 
anthracite-carrying barges. Trouble with dock hands at Phil- 
adelphia is now slowing up the loading, although conditions 
are expected to be normal again in a few days. 

Following the announcement of wholesale prices the Bos- 


ton retailers made the following, effective May 16: 
ROMO: i400 Shu soa sme Lge oS a eo $5.75 
Sais rte em eee 7500 BUGENOKIM 65)5 5104006 5060s 8.00 
SIME lave shige whsatan a ee es 12D MEMNAUCUEED. <5 e064 wpe wine oo 9.00 
CROW UNIE 4 si6sausoweeess 9590 BCFOGNINGS 6 oe 5s 000058 3.00 
These prices for deliveries to July 1 only. 
3ituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at the points 


is quoted about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York 
2.45@2.90 $2.75@3.20 
2.75@3.10 3.05@3.40 


designated 


F.o.b. Mine 


$1.20@1.65 
1.50@1.85 


Baltimore 


Clearfields... 
Cambrias and Somersets. 


Yeorges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 
Pocahontas and New River are $2.80@2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk 


and Newport News, Va., and $5.15@5.35 on cars at Providence 
and Boston. 
NEW YORK 
Anthracite prices announced but make no apparent change 
Shippers expect slight flurry but no general rush 
Soft coal operators short of labor. New contract 
Demand slow and prices low. 
The announcement on Tuesday, May 16, of the 
of prices for domestic sizes of anthracite coal 
apparent change in market conditions. The 
previous announcement 


in demand. 
for supplies. 
queries up for consideration. 





Anthracite 
new schedule 
resulted in no 


advances had been discounted by the 
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which was withdrawn. The best dealers expect is a flurry of 
short duration followed by a dull market until next fall. 

In the New York harbor there are many loaded bottoms, 
some of which are being held for higher prices but the con- 
sumption has fallen off and the chances are that their owners 
will have to dispose of the coal at a loss. Some shippers with 
a surplus were quoting cargoes of good grades of pea coal at 
$3.55 alongside early in the week and quotations of $2.80 for 
buckwheat No. 1 also delivered alongside were reported. 


Current quotations per gross ton f.o.b. tidewater at the 
lower ports for May delivery are as follows: 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken..... $4. eee ie te MOB eS cass $3.50 $3.40@3.50 
Egg... 5.05 $5.05@5.05 Buck ya seris 2-75 2.50@2.90 
Stove...... 5.30 5.30@5.30 Rice....... 2.25 2.05@2.25 
Nut.. 5.35 5.35@5.35 Barley..... 1.75 1.60@1.75 
Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 


account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—Demand for bituminous coal continues dull 
and quotations for immediate shipment are low. Operators 
are facing a serious proposition in the labor situation and 
are cautious about taking on new contracts; some miners 
have even recalled quotations already made. Contract coals 
move freely but the spot market is quiet. 

The embargo situation is slightly easier. Embargoes on 
individual shippers to South Amboy have been lifted for a day 
or two at a time. Shipments via D. & H. R.R. for points on 
the Boston & Maine in New England were resumed late on 
Saturday, May 13. 

Locally the supply is more than sufficient to meet the 
demand. Many loaded boats are awaiting buyers. Early this 
week fair grades of central Pennsylvania coals were quoted 
at from $2.65 to $2.75, while quotations for South Fork coal 
ranged from $3.05 to $3.15. High sulphur grades were quoted 
at from $2.25 to $2.40. Quotations on loaded boats of good 
grades were heard around $3.05. Mine prices showed better 
margins according to location of mine. 

Exporters are receiving many inquiries but the difficulty is 
in securing bottoms. One query this week was for 1,000,000 
tons for Italy. Spain is badly in need of fuel but freight rates 
are excessive and shipments are practically prohibitive. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. New York harbor are 
about as follows: 


Mire 
Price 


95@2.05 


South Port 
Amboy Reading St. George 


Georges Creek Big be a § 50@3.60 “. 50@3.60 $3. ee. 60 $1. 


Georges Creek Tyson.. 10@3.25 22a 25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3. 00@3.10 GOONS. 10 ok cs cas. 1.45@1.55 
South Forks............ UL OS Sia ie ial: aes eee a 1.65@1.85 
Le 2 | SEE Scere eRe 1.55@1. 65 
Somerset Wendi Me- 
dium.. .e.eeeee 8,00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning.. EECA: ae eee 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 .......... 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont minerun...... .........: 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.00 
Westein Maryland.......  .......... 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 1.10@1.15 
PHILADELPHIA 
Revised anthracite prices prove a disappointment. Retail- 
ers place few orders. Contract buyers anxious. No price 


quoted on rice. Bituminous quiet; little buying and few 
price changes. 

Anthracite—At last there are prices that the trade may be 
reasonably sure will not be recalled. However, they have 
created absolutely no enthusiasm among the dealers; as a mat- 
ter of fact, many of them are disgusted, as they really ex- 
pected a large increase, and were reasonably sure of such un- 
til interference from Washington apparently upset every- 
thing. 

The dealers are particularly upset at the new pea-coal 
price of $2.40 for May as they stocked heavily on this size for 
several months at $2.55, a price which will not be exceeded 
until July, when $2.60 will be reached. They are now in a 
quandry as to what to charge their retail trade for this grade 
during the coming two months. However, with the persistent 
rumors that this size will now carry an extra large percentage 
of buckwheat, the straight pea coal may yet bring a zood 
rremium. It is not to be expected that the companies will 
all lower the preparation at the same time, but it is certain 
that if the large companies start, they will find willing fol- 
lowers in all the little fellows. However, there does not 
seem much likelihood of any very large orders for pea coal 
being received for the entire summer and a good deal of price 
cutting on this size is naturally expected. 

The question of the new retail rates has been generally 
discussed and judging from prices already quoted the follow- 
ing list will probably rule: 


Winter 
May From Sept. 1 
MME 5 5ice aiid desig Savierish ciere ora are savas Yara owas Steras ies $7.15 $7.55 
MIMI atin ze wie iiss ouecnic Sree metene Ie alae aie 7.40 7.80 
BUMEM suis g's6: ses ig aycess ar eebia ela elase ales alereiateeca ate 7.60 8.00 
BOD 509-56 ays Ai sia estore a MANOA aie octane oe 5.35 5.75 








Ce 
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There is quite a little complaint from the contract users of 
the steam sizes for the reason that no figures have as yet been 
quoted them. They are sure of a substantial increase from the 
contract price of $1.40 that prevailed during the first three 
months of the current year and it is thought by some that 
the new circular will range close to the present prices. On 
rice coal there seems to be a mystery, for repeated inquiries 
by dealers who supply steam trade with this size have brought 
the response that there is no price to quote. This seems to 
bear out the rumor that there will be a new size to take 
the place of rice and barley. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment, are as fol- 
lows: 


Line’ Tide Line Tide 
Broken......20.+.-. $3.60 $4.75 Chestnut........0.. $4.10 $5.15 
[ee 3.75 4.85 OM aii Ko ate, 6G 2.40 3.20 
WG cnc ic sie Gewses 4.00 5.10 eee heat.. at 1.65 2.55 


Bituminous—There is no real activity in bituminous coal. 
However, the impression is becoming general among shippers 
that the present heavy consumption of fuel is so rapidly deplet- 
ing the reserve stocks that before the summer is over many 
plants will find themselves unable to replenish stocks. 

The current prices are approximately as follows per gross 
ton at mines: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.99@2 00 Fairmont gas, ?..... . $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, mine “run. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... .95@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.10@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... .95@1.05 

Fairmont slack.......... -90@1.00 


BALTIMORE 

Bituminous trade stiffened somewhat. Export movement 
better. 

The bituminous business shows some signs of revival. A 
line of inquiry is opening that encouraged operators to at 
least stand firm on the prices at which they have held the 
better coals. Less desirable fuels also showed new strength 
the past week. Increased demand from the Lakes caused a 
stiffening of gas fuels from West Virginia. Prices to the 
trade at the mines were about as follows: Georges Creek 
Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.50; Quemahoning, $1.60; Somerset, 
$1.45; Freeport, $1.20; Fairmont gas, three-quarter, 95c.; same, 
run-mine, 90@95c.; slack, 90c. 

Export movement is showing signs of improvement again. 
There were five clearances during the week involving a total 
of 24,781 tons of cargo coal for foreign delivery. 

Following the announcement of the new wholesale an- 
thracite schedule the Baltimore Retail Coal Exchange held a 
meeting and established a spring rate table. A 10c. a 
month inerease from May to November will be in all prob- 
ability enforced. The May schedule, which for the most part 
is a 25 to 50c. increase over the prices of April, 1915, is as 
follows: No. 1 hard, $7.35; No. 2, $7.60; No. 3, $7.85; No. 4 
nut, $8; pea, $5.85; buckwheat, $4.75. Sunbury, No. 2, $7.85; 
No. 3, $8.10; nut, $8.25; Lykens Valley, No. 2, $8.35; No. 3, 
$8.60 and nut, $8.60. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Heavy movement to South American ports. Dispatch good 
and numerous vessels arriving. Large foreign inquiry. 

The coal movement from Hampton Roads ports continues 
heavy especially to the South American countries such as 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile. Shipments have also been fair 
to Italian ports and West Indies. The principal cargoes coast- 
wise have been to Boston, Providence, Pawtucket, Everett, 
Fall River and Jacksonville. 

There is still quite an accumulation of coal on the railway 
yards but with the prompt arrival of vessel tonnage this is 
being constantly reduced though it is usually replaced again 
in a few days with fresh arrivals from the mines. The rail- 
roads in a majority of cases are making a quick movement 
from mines to Tidewater and very little coal remains on the 
yards for any length of time, especially with the larger 
shippers. 

Prices are practically the same as they have been for some 
weeks. Inquiries are constantly being received for prices on 
large tonnages for export but in a great many instances they 
ask for ec. i. f. prices which it is almost impossible to make 
owing to high freights and the unwillingness of owners to 
give options on vessels for any length of time. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending - 
Apr. 22 Apr. 29 May 6 May 13 








Railroad Apr. 15 
Norfolk & Western... . 182,621 140,327 169,430 159,875 110.696 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 85,973 95.838 94,525 110,108 95,974 
oo 83,228 59,157 57,675 58,846 95,198 





VOU SBRERGOeCCae 351,822 295,322 321,630 328,829 301,868 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 











VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports: 





NORFOLK NEW!IORT NiEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Glenmount* Kingston 2,594 Sverret Rio 5,200 
Iowan® Rio 7,338 Gwent* 7,500 
Generali Hub- Mobila* 2,300 
bard* Gatico 2,068 Transport* 7,700 
Ella M. Torsdal* Rio 74,600 
Willey'* Para Lodaner* 4,831 
Rosalia L.!2 Genoa C.E. Ross? Para 800 
Campania?? Genoa Nordstjernen* 3,555 
pi ry G.*2 ose Bristol* 6,502 
elanc St. Thomas 
Greenwich*® Caldera 8 PHILADELPHIA 
Ohioan'!* Mejillones vi 500 Mae Shanks Puerto Padre 
M.D. Cressy'* Para 2,037 W.Abrahams  Parabaribo 676 
Kalibia? Iquique 6,833 Petra Antilla 
Vega! Dakar 4,419 F.J. Lisman Antilla 
H. A. Stone® Pernambuco 2,000 Ernest Cassel Gothenberg 
John L. Treat!? St. Georges 685 Eretza Mendi* Barcelona 
G. Warren® Pt. Antonio 467 Montoso San Juan 
Maston!! Bahia Blanca 5,658 Lodaner Havana 
A.H. Willis'* St. Georges 851 Erminie Bermuda 348 
Port Curtis® Buenos Aires 5,877 Orkild Havana 
Confidenzia!* Gibraltar Senator Antilla 
Piemonte!* Genoa A. F. Conlon Ponce, P. R. 900 
Silvia!? Bagnoli MOBILE 
NEWPORT NEWS Harry Morse Havana 5,000 
G. M. Embricos Piraeus Holliswood Havana 4,600 
Ilford P. Militar BALTIMORE 
Dictator* Guantanamo “ aie mes 
Valettat Santiago Danebrag Argentina 2,969 
Teais Savona Doonholm Italy | 6,939 
Jerome Jones* Buenos Aires Saba Argentina 5,147 
Harald* P. of Spain Dirphys Argentina 3,676 
Atlantic* Rio Janerio Claveresk Cuba 6,050 
Zeta Para St. Theodore Savona 3,500 
Turret Crown? Mejillones 2,653 * Coke. + 7,214 tons of coke. 


? Atwater & Co. 
? Baker Whiteley 


® Castner, Curran & Bullitt 12 New River Coal Co. 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C.& C.Co. 1? Pocahontas Fuel Co. 

* Barber & Co. ®* Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

* Berwind-White ® Hasler Brothers rip 2 2 aay ag & Son 
®C.G. Blake Co. ?° Flat Top Fuel Co. = = af ay by A woe 
ae ite Oa oal Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows 
VIRGINIA ATLANTIC RANGE 


Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Douglas San Juan 910 $5.50% Jata Mendi W. Coast 
re ane oar 358 5.25 Italy 2,746 $30.60 
Ohi ‘2 - 

wanes So Am. 4,064 PHILADELPHIA 

Mollemdo 17.25* Frances 
Vitalia Santiago* Hyde St. Croix 338 
Artisan* W. Coast Powell Porto Rico 
So.Am. 3,662 15.00! Detroit Porto Rico 


ALTIMORE 11,000 tons per day discharge. 
, gy te fOR 2 Coke. ’ Port charges. + June. 
Argentina _ B. Aires 


B. Russell Nassau 127 

O. Sverdup? Italy 

Doonholm Italy 2,777 

Lundy Rosario 1,779 21.60 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Very few of the steamers chartered for export coal during 
the past week have been reported. Rates to the Plate, Brazil 
and to the Mediterranean are firmer, but rates to the west 
coast of South America and to the Windward are easier. The 
general tone of the freight market, however, is firm. Two 
steamers about 10,000 tons’ coal capacity each were chartered 
to load coals at Virginia for a port in Chile at $15, bill of 
lading weight, all freight in advance without discount, with 
1,000 tons per day discharge. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana... .....-- $4.50@5.00 Bermuda............ ..$5.00@6.00 
Cardenas or ‘Sagua. s-. G-2eabout Vera Cruz...........:. 6.25 about 
Clones. - ecu co hens 6.00@6.50 Tampico.............. 6.25 about 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.00about Rio Janeiro........... *19.00 about 
BG atiGtec ees cic cnces OOabout Santos* ............ .119.50 about 
St. Thomas............. 6.50@6.75 Montevideo............20.40 about 
Barbados............... 7.00about BuenosAires orLaPlata. .20.40 about 
WMGREUT vce scene cece es 6.50@7.00 Rosario...... 20.40@21.60 
CQUNBGHOG 6c cciccscess .... 36.25@6.50 West Coast of Italy... : 33.60 about 
SGI a a5 o-0r ow ieelece os 6.50@7.00 Barcelona**s, . a 30.00 about 


Guantanamo............ 6.50@7.00 Chile (good port). 115.50@16.00 
Demerara. : Marseilles..... oy 32.40 about 


* Gisctenees paying ; dockage dene. ** Spanish dues en account of cargo. 
1 500 tons dische urge * 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. * Net, 1,000 
tons discharge. 5 Or other *r good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’ s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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LAME MARKETS 











PITTSBURGH 

Slight further improvement in market. Stocks approach- 
ing exhaustion, Cireular price more nearly maintained. 

On the whole the Pittsburgh district coal market has 
gained a trifle in strength in the past week. There is no very 
active demand from any quarter, but the coal is moving 
more freely on contracts with consumers, and to the Lakes, 
and operators are disposed to be stiffer in their views as to 
prices. The market is far from steady, however, as there are 
frequently surpluses to be worked off, and sellers do not hesi- 
tate much in making reductions to move the coal. It is found 
that slight concessions are sufficient, however, and many sell- 
ers are in such position that they do not offer coal even at 
what is regarded the regular market for spot. 

Youghiogheny gas coal is held at $1.35 and even higher 
for best grades, while $1.25 is regarded as a fairly low price 
for Pan Handle. Slack shows the greatest divergences from 
day to day, as sellers frequently quote above $1, yet sales 
are often made at less. 

The stocks accumulated by consumers are not entirely ex- 
hausted yet, but good inroads have been made upon them, 
and the outlook is really quite good considering that it is 
now only a month and a half since the date on which a sus- 
pension of mining was feared. One could not expect the 
stecks to be completely exhausted in such a time, when ship- 
ments have continued at a fair rate. The circular price of 
$1.50 on mine-run, for contracts, is regarded as the ruling 
market, though it is still shaded on some occasions. Prompt 
coal we quote as follows: Slack, 95c.@$1.05; mine-run, $1.25@ 
1.35; %4-in., $1.85@1.45; 1%4-in., $1.45@1.55, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 


Bituminous prices quite strong. Miners not working stead- 
ily. St. Lawrence trade active but New England rather dull. 
Anthracite disturbed over prices. Lake shipments light. 

Bituminous—Trade is fairly good and few shippers com- 
plain. There are no cars on track unsold anywhere and the 
railroads are in the market. Some uncertainty exists in 
regard to slack, but that always happens at this time of the 
year; the Lake trade rejects so much slack that it has to find 
a special market and is generally dull till after midsummer. 
Canada is improving in demand, but is not up to normal; the 
extra demand is due chiefly to the fact that Canadian mines 
are selling their coal abroad. 

It is some time since so little complaint has been heard of 
ecal on track unsold. One reason for this is that the miners 
are working very indifferently, due to misunderstandings and 
dissatisfaction with the new wage scale. In some districts 
a general strike is on, but as a rule the difficulty is not con- 
ecerted. The men do not quite know what to do and are ready 
to make trouble at any time and on any provocation. 

Prices are firm at the former level as follows; 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
SAND isesenseaavea ewes Pecasevnses , $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
AOE OOTS i non ai6sare's 4 Sale wine oA 2.85 2.60 = «s0.. 
OS een et emer ara r irsege 2.75 2.50 2.60 
2. eee Bias raighcicade arcs aos rhs an on ona S 2.40 2.30 2.60 
Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 


Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The demand improves slowly, but it is now too 
late to expect a brisk spring trade. The failure to announce 
the customary new prices shut off both consumers and re- 
tailers. The shipping agents promised to make all prices 
good back to the first of the month, but buyers did not care 
to negotiate at all unless there was a reduction. The ship- 
ping agents could make no promises as to what the prices 
would be, saying they were as much in the dark as anyone. 

Lake shipments have been the lightest so far of many 
years. Mining has been slow, so that the Lake fleet has sailed 
without cargo for the most part. For the week the loading 
amounted to only 50,225 net tons, of which 19,000 tons cleared 
for Chicago, 5,800 tons for Duluth, 9,700 tons for Sheboygan, 
6,200 tons for Houghton, 7,400 tons for Hancock, 1,400 tons 
for Racine and 725 tons for Mackinaw. 

The local trade is quiet and promises to remain so. Whole- 
sale prices are as follows, on the winter scale, per gross ton, 


f.o.b. cars, Buffalo: 

NRA is cuter naiwrareses tie ciel £560) SORSRUNUE 66k os wssanweion $6.10 
ne Tre SEE cS err ar ea 4.30 
BGR onan cekucndiacemewsies 5.85 Buckwheat ..  ssce0sses 3.25 


An additional charge of 25c. a gross ton is made for putting 
coal on vessels. 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


Sales of bituminous light. No change as yet in prices. 
Ample supplies on hand and coal coming forward freely. 

Trade conditions show little change. Sales of bituminous 
have been light owing to many large consumers having laid 
in stock ahead, and in the present uncertain situation deal- 
ers are not disposed to push the trade. No notification has so 
far been received as to an increase of prices at the mines, 
but it is anticipated that a rise in bituminous, more especially 
in slack will shortly be announced. There are good sup- 
plies on hand and shipments are coming forward well both by 
rail and water. 

Prices for best grades per short ton remain as foliows: 
Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 
$6,75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bi- 
tuminous three-quarter lump, $3.75; screenings, $3.50; Penn- 
sylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack 
$3.75. 

TOLEDO 

Lake business unusually large. Bidders competing for 
city coal supply. 

There has been an unusual number of coal boats cleared 
from Toledo docks since the opening of navigation and the 
movement is much heavier than it has been for some seasons 
This year’s coal business is likely to be the heaviest 
ever known to Toledo. The Board of Education has received 
bids on 7,000 tons of coal for use in the schools. Coal for 
the use of the waterworks is also soon to be purchased. 


COLUMBUS 

Lake movement growing larger. Steam business also 
rather active. Domestic trade still quiet. 

Conditions are fairly satisfactory as the demand is holding 
up well, especially for steam and Lake tonnage. Prices are 
well maintained and prospects for the future are considered 
bright. While the domestic trade is quiet, this is to be ex- 
pected at this time of the year and indications point to an 
active stocking season later. 

Operators are giving most of their attention to the Lake 
trade, which is growing more active as the season advances. 
Boats are fairly plentiful when conditions on the Lakes are 
considered but some of the smaller operators are having dif- 
ficulty in getting boats. The tonnage shipped through the 
Hocking Valley docks at Toledo for the week ending May 12 
was 139,000 as compared with 144,000 for the previous week. 


past. 


Most of this tonnage comes from West Virginia, but Ohio 
mines are producing a large amount. 
Closing of steam contracts both for railroad fuel and 


steam plants is going on rapidly. -Prices are much higher 
than last season; mine-run is contracted for at $1.20 and 
three-quarter inch around $1.35. Surpluses accumulated pre- 
vious to Apr. 1, are now being used and a better movement of 
steam tonnage is anticipated soon. Railroads are gradually 
increasing their requisitions for train movement. 

The car shortage is causing some inconvenience, especially 
in eastern Ohio. Mines in that section are not producing as 
large a tonnage as formerly, due to lack of railroad equip- 
ment. In the Hocking Valley little trouble is experienced 
over cars. Production in the Hocking Valley and eastern 
Ohio is being increased gradually. 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 

ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 

Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... BAD = ica wisce-siaielee $1.30 $1.35 .... 
Inch anda quarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .90 85 
PUM a’ae eae ieee i Ge | a Coarse slack...... -80 .80 75 


DETROIT 

Steam coal in fairly active demand. Lake movement pro- 
ceeds in considerable volume to Lake Superior. 

Bituminous—Consumers of steam coal show a more re- 
ceptive attitude than in the recent past and the buying is 
good. Consumers are devoting most of their attention to 
nut, pea and slack, though there is also some buying of 
three-quarter lump. On the latter, prices range from $1.10 
upward, while nut, pea and slack bring from 90c. to $1, at 
the mines. Rain and cold weather have stimulated some do- 
mestic buying but the business is irregular and almost wholly 
confined to retail yards. 

Anthracite—Some of the wholesalers report a slight im- 
provement in the buying of anthracite. Orders are being 
given more freely by dealers in interior towns of the state. 

Lake Trade—Shippers having coal for delivery at ports on 
Lake Michigan are making little progress in contracting for 
vessels. Shipments to Lake Superior ports are continuing in 
large volume, though restricted by the slow movement of coal 
from the mines to loading docks. With the stimulus of grain 
and ore cargoes waiting at the upper end of the route, vessel 
owners refuse to hold their boats long in port to await coal 
for the upbound trip. 
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CINCINNATI 

Continued car and labor shortages hold the market firm in 
spite of eomparative dullness. Lake business is picking 
up. 

Reports from virtually all districts indicate a continued 
difficulty in getting cars. Operators are also worried over the 
increasing difficulty of getting enough men. These two factors 
will undoubtedly serve to keep the market very high when 
the demand reaches the normal summer level. At present 
buying is comparatively limited, although a decided improve- 
ment has been noted in the Lake movement recently. 

LOUISVILLE 

Steam coals in brisk demand; many operators sold up and 
withdrawing prices after Aug. 1. Strike in western Kentucky 
causes sharp upturn. 

Eastern Kentucky coal is selling freely with prospects ex- 
cellent and operators optimistic. The upward trend of prices 
in all lines is affecting the buying of coal for fall and winter 
consumption and a general movement is looked for soon. 
Numbers of the Eastern Kentucky operators are practically 
sold up and will soon withdraw August prices. Failure of 
operators and mine workers in Western Kentucky to agree on 
a wage scale has precipitated a strike and the bullish effect 
on the market was felt immediately. 

Eastern Kentucky coals, f.o.b. mines, long ton basis, have 
sold: Block, $1.40@1.75; block and lump, $1.30@1.40; 2x4-in. 
egg, $1.30@1.60; nut and slack, 80@85c.; 6-in. mine-run, 95c.@ 
$1. Western Kentucky sales, with no prices on lump, are re- 
ported at 85@90c. on mine-run, and 75@85c. on nut and slack. 


COAL 





CONW!IE 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Market continues to drag along. No interest in contracts. 
Production continues at recently reduced rate. 

The market is simply dragging along. There is hardly 
any demand for spot furnace coke, except from brokers who 
expect to buy at lower than regular prices, if at all, and con- 
sumers are not interested in second half contracts, being con- 
vinced now that they will have no trouble in buying coke 
whenever they wish. A small contract is reported to have 
been closed, 3,000 tons a month over the second half at $2.50, 
but the circumstances did not help to make this figure the 
market, any more than it has been hitherto. The operators 
have their minds well made up as to the contract price, 
but consumers are not bidding to any extent. 

In some quarters it is claimed the men are less anxious to 
work since the wage advance which went into effect May 8. 
However, as there has been a movement among several of the 
operators to curtail production it may be that this accounts 
more for the reduced output at which the region is now oper- 
ating. It is certain at any rate that no scarcity of coke has 
been produced. 


We quote spot furnace, $2.25@2.40; contract, nominal, 
$2.50@3; spot foundry, $3.50@3.75; contract, $3.50, per net 


ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 6 at 411,200 
tons, an increase of 3,900 tons, and shipments at 410,429 tons, 
an increase of 1,167 tons. 

Buffalo—There is not much strength to the market yet. 
The actual consumption is good, but the production had run 
far ahead of it and it is not found easy to curtail. When 
coal is a better proposition the price will firm up and advance 
steadily. <All furnaces in this district are running strong and 
are so far behind orders that they are sure to keep up to ca- 
pacity for a long time yet. Prices rule on the basis of $5.25 
for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.45 for furnace, $3.85 
for high sulphur, $3.60 for stock. 

Chiecago—The spot coke market seems stronger this week. 
Some ovens have notified dealers in this market that they 
have sold out and can make no further shipments. Domestic 
sizes are in strong demand at high prices. Quotations per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago are as follows: Connellsville, $6.25 
to 6.50; Wise County, $6.25; Byproduct Foundry, $6.25 to $6.50; 
Byproduct Domestic, $4.60 to $4.70; Gas House, $4.50 to $4.60. 

St. Louis— The demand for metallurgical coke is very 
strong, while the demand for domestic coke is light. Dealers 
throughout the St. Louis territory have already contracted 
for a heavy tonnage for delivery during the summer and 
fall months. The byproduct plant here is over sold on all 
sizes down to chestnut. The old St. Louis Glass Furnace, 


which has been out of commission for the last five years, is 
being rapidly remodeled 
operations next month. 


and will be in condition to start 




















AGE 907 
MIDDLE WESTERN 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Sereenings continue to show strength. Smokeless im- 


Bituminous domestic trade slow. 


Small sizes continue the center of interest to consumers 
in the steam trade, with buyers calling for increased ship- 
ment on contracts. Spot prices for fine coal are at the same 
high level of last week. Little surplus steam coal is on the 
market, and the tonnage moving is largely to apply on con- 
tracts. Time contracting is now at its maximum activity, 
with the new advanced prices well maintained. It is notice- 
able that buyers raise little objection to the new prices 
asked. 

Current buying in the domestic branch of trade remains 
quiet in line with what is expected at this season. Weather 
conditions have been featured by low temperatures and rain 
throughout part of the week, which has developed a limited 
call from householders. Retail business is light with no 
strong incentive for dealers to add to their stocks. While 
considerable coarse coal has accumulated at the mines, prices 
are generally firm in spite of the oversupply. Mining oper- 
ations have been slow during the past week; Illinois mines 
have only worked about one-third of the time and Indiana 
mines about 40° of the time. On account of better codpera- 
tion among the operators the quantity of consignment coal 
now shipped to Western markets is materially reduced. Job- 
bers are finding it more difficult to speculate on consignment 
coal, and it is rumored several of them will retire from bus- 
iness. 

In the Northwest the movement to the docks and to in- 
terior points is heavier at this time than last year, and a 
rush of orders is expected from that section upon the an- 
nouncement of more stable prices. It is reported that a 
number of manufacturers and industrial plants are not con- 
suming tonnage from their storage piles, with the view of 
keeping coal on hand should the labor difficulties of the 
railroad become acute. 


proved. 


CHICAGO 
Sereenings average one dollar. Smoke- 
Anthracite buying 


Spot buying light. 
less heavily absorbed by Chicago retailers. 
quiet. 

Southern Illinois screenings still retain their strength, 
readily averaging $1 per ton. Railroads are only ordering 
minimum tonnage from the Williamson County field, having 
not yet exhausted their storage piles. Franklin County 
mines are operating approximately one-third of the time. 
Domestic sales still drag, and at a number of mines the 
yards are blocked with coarse sizes. No. 1 and No. 2 nut 
seems to be in excellent demand, with all steam sizes showing 
stiff prices. 

Indiana steam tonnage has dropped off somewhat, and 
sereenings have declined about 10c. per ton. Domestic sizes 
are moving in very poor volume. Some retailers have is- 
sued new summer schedules of prices showing a reduction of 
25c. per ton, as against 50c. in fermer years, due to higher 
wage costs at the mines. 

Smokeless has improved its position due to less free coal 
dumped on the market. Country orders for lump and egg 
have improved, and contract deliveries are being made stead- 
ily despite reported labor scarcity and car shortages. The 
splint market is a mixed one, with demand improved. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 


ton f.o.b. cars mines: 
Williamson and . Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1.35@1.45 $1.35@1.50 $1.45@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.50@1.60 
1.35 1.25@1.30 1.35@1.40 1.30@1.35 1.30 


Steam lump 
2} and 3-in. 


lump..... age 1.35@1.45 1.35@1.45 
1}-in. lump. ; re aes Pree oe 
Pigg .ce ss. 1.35@1.45 1.25 1.25@1.35 1.40@1.50 1.30@1.40 
NGOs. cc 1.35@1.45 1.20@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.40 1.25@1.35 
No.lwashed 1.45@1.50 Raas Pee ree 
No.2washed 1.25@1.40 sige aes Pe ieee 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.45 Sees ters hee wees 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 : wens Pree 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.10@1.15 1.00@1 15 1.10@1.15 1.15 
Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 .95@1.00 -95@1.05 .95@1 00 1.00@1.05 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


...... $1.40@1.45 $1.30@2.00 $1.50@1.75 $1.35@1.75 $1.70@1.75 
l}-in.lump. 1.45@1.50 ah 1.50@1.60 
Néecbes 1.35@1.75 


Egg 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.90 1.45@1.70 1.60@1.70 
i ae ; 1.15@1.60 1.50 1.25@1.50 mE 
No. 1 nut 1.35@1.45 ses ey: ries } 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 Mere ee aebsit gees 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@i.15 1.25 
Screenings. . 95@1.00 -90@1.00 Peas eae ares 





908 COAL 
ST. LOUIS 


delays new buying. Sereenings firm but 
Low bids on public school contract. 


Surpius stocks 
lump coal weak. 


The market has bcen better than was anticipated. Stor- 
age coal still plays an important feature as steam plants 
seem to be holding on to their storage piles, owing to the 
fact that there is some possibility of labor trouble on the 
railroads. Where consumers can get a bargain they will 
pick it up, but otherwise they draw on the storage piles. There 
is not much chance for improvement until this storage coal is 
out of the way which will still be another three or four 
weeks. 

Very little lump coal is being produced but screenings have 
been weak for the past ten days due to the cheap prices 
on lump, a number of the big buyers taking this latter and 
crushing it. In some instances, lump coal has been offered 


dealers 
districts 


at the same figures as last summer. Demand from 
is very light; practically no coal from the Standard 
is being taken for dealer trade at the present time. 

In Franklin there fair demand for domestic 
coal, number one number two nut being in very active 
demand, egg fair and six-inch lump in rather poor demand. 
All steam sizes are very active. Mines on the whole are 
running about one-third time. Circular prices are being ab- 
solutely maintained in every particular. 

Wiliiamson County which, as a whole has been practically 


County is a 


and 


shut down since April first, is beginning to show some signs 
of life. The railroads are beginning to take a little coal 
again as well as some of the large industries. 

Quotations on the St. Louis market are as follows, per 
net ton f.o.b. cars mines: 

Staunton and 
Franklin Williamson Montgomery 
County County Counties Intermediate Standard 
6-in. lump’. $1.45 $1.25@1.45 $1.25@1.40 $1.15@1.25 $1.00 
No. 2 nut 1.40 1.10 1.10 .95 
No. 3x4.... 1.30 ; , : ; ene 
Se ree nings.. 1.00 95 85 85 .80 
2-in. lump. 1.15@1.25 1.10 .85 
Steam egg : 6 ; - near .85 
Mine run... 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.00 .80 
Washed: 

No. 1 nut 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
No. 2 nut 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
No. 2 nut 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 
No. 4 pea 1.25 1.15 1.15 1.15 
No. 5 slack sO 8O 80 .80 


' 6x3-in. egg ¢ al 3x2-in. nut the same as this in all fields. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
POIRTATION STATISTICS 


UCL 


MUL 





VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments of coal over this road for February 
514,547 tons which compares with 471,158 tons in 
283,430 tons in February of last year. 


amounted to 
January and 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for February, 1914-15, and 
for the 8 months ending February, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 
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MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 




















over the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for January, 
and twelve months of 1915, compared with the same periods 
last year: 
12 Months———~ ————- January -——— 
1914 1915 1915 1916 
Illinois Central. . 7,794,615 8,115,795 816,349 1,047,416 
ORE a ORR ie Si: ae 6,954,956 6,797,834 740,667 916,540 
ORS Ee OE | 2) : eee 5,911,239 6,021,753 708,755 780,848 
C.C: CoB St. i: BR 5,012,514 5,359,585 524,917 588,015 
C.T. H. &S. E. Ry. 3,081,901 3,260,588 339,280 390,911 
Cie AOR. acc. , 1,801,699 2,094,737 212,523 309,219 
Wabash R.R....... 1,633,531 1,625,771 179,512 217,340 
St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. 1,564,721 1,610,396 153,484 206,619 
Souther WME igre oxic cy oes 1,430,554 1,291,260 111,483 170,594 
oe 2 890,811 971,577 114,041 85,814 
i. L. T. & E. R.R. 702,692 651,439 65,385 91,737 
St. L. & O. F. Ry... 565,213 685,150 73,347 84,057 
Bil SUNOS ree v cielcis Sais cs 6 557,995 506,180 72,215 65,871 
Ge EE) CI | er ae ea 561,802 711,278 41,827 76,478 
C. P. & St. L. Ry 393,738 480,802 51,072 67,482 
ae NG WN ARTs. sivcciccss 361, 783 429,328 _ 47,540 75,641 
Totals. . 43, 77 3,755 45, 670, 562 4, (786, 784 5,800,566 
I, C. C. DECISIONS 

No. 8364—R. Hudson Burr as Railroad Commissioner of 
the State of Florida vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. Submitted 
Jan. 30, 1916. Decided Apr. 11, 1916, 

Rates on coal in carloads from Birmingham, Acmar and 
Margaret, Ala., points in the Birmingham coal district, to 
Quincy, Tallahassee, Madison, Monticello and Apalachicola, 
Fla., not found to be unduly discriminatory. Complaint dis- 


missed. 


No. 7691—Colorado Fuel Co. vs. Colorado & Sovthern Rai!- 
way Co. Submitted Nov. 10, 1915. Decided Apr. 4, 1916. 

Charges collected for the transportation of on2 carload of 
nut coal from Walsenburg, or Hickory Canon, Colo., recon- 
signed to Coldwater, Kan., and rule prohibiting reconsignment 
at the through rate after expiration of the first 72 hours 
from the time of the arrival of shipment at its first destina- 
tion not found unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 5992—Black Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. 12, 1914. De- 
cided May 2, 1916. 

1. The combination rate of $1.95 per net ton on bitu- 
minous coal from the Black Mountain district in Virginia to 
Atlanta, Ga., applicable by way of the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. and Southern Ry. through Cumberland Gap, Tenn., found 
to be unreasonable. The Louisville & Nashville R.R. required 
to establish a rate for the future not to exceed $1.70 per net 
ton to apply over its own rails through Corbin, Ky., or in 
connection with the Southern Ry. through Cumberland Gap. 

2. The combination rate of $1.74 per gross ton on bitumin- 
ous coal from the Black Mountain district to Norfolk, Va., 
for delivery to vessels destined to points outside the capes of 
Virginia, found to be unjustly discriminatory to the extent 
that it exceeds the rate from Norton, Va., to Norfolk, ap- 
plicable on like traffic, by more than 20c. per gross ton. 


Mountain Corporation vs. 
et al. Submitted Nov. 





— February —————Eight Months 
15 











Imports 19 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Anthracite, total 10 5 998 12,125 7,129 
Bituminous, total 118,922 158,441 918,714! 959,549 1,113,188 

United Kingdom 6,158 879 8,460 27,270 6,238 
Canada. 102,814 147,836 654,641 742,500 967,802 
Japan...... 5,914 5,850 81,476 64,201 60,420 
Australia... . 3,912 3,876 172,127 124,131 77,917 
Other countries. 124 2,010 1,447 811 
a rn 1,600 3,812 72,968! 74,791 36,889 

Exports 

Anthracite total. . 178,240 293,541 2,490,675 2,326,116 2,384,322 
Canada. ‘ 176,966 289,602 2,445,231 2,286,289 2,286,602 
Argentina.. mers ee ere. waco 1,931 
Brazil...... ae eee 6 2,472 
Uruguay. ‘ - Sere 600 
Other countries 1,274 3,939 45,360 39, 821 92,717 

Bituminous total. 584,888 1,041,920 11,644,938 9,269,786 12,387,679 

re ree DEE. ‘ccorucas soureeewe 2,054,193 

Canada 302,594 540,789 8,956,986 6,307,734 6,657,230 
Panama..... 26,578 34,498 257,704 70,797 358,643 
Mexico....... 18,916 24,270 205,144 271,054 142,781 
Cuba. 75,646 87,846 787,134 670,974 805,502 
West Indies 24,007 51,988 380,457 277,397 400,649 
Argentina. 32,974 21,545 76,410 184,393 421,925 
Brazil...... 28,705 45,142 185,687 230,188 379,690 
Uruguay. Ae 4,049 22,039 30,494 97,264 
Other countries. 75,468 70,179 773,377 1,126,755 1,069,802 

Total coal. 763,148 1,335,461 14,135,613 11,595,922 14,772,001 
Coke , 44,309 88,115 520,595 343,450 617,788 
Bunker coal. 502,499 536,513 5,110,588 4,452,363 4,930,447 


1 Part year only 


FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Apr. 26—The market is quiet and under the holiday influ- 
ence. Tonnage arrivals are fairly heavy and loading turns 
are likely to become difficult of arrangement for some time 
yet. Quotations are nominally as follows: 

Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires... $12.00 
TIPAt GROONGB s.5.0:6<6165<4:0 Nominal ST eee 11.70 
OSD ONIB 66 os-5:6 «An oe $12.00 Best Cardiff smalls. .... 6.96 
Best dry coals......... 11.76 Cargo smalls.......... 5.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


influence is retarding business and 


Freight—The holiday 
Rates are approximately as fol- 


few fixtures are reported. 


lows: 

Gibraltar.. 12:00 Naples... ...... $20.40 St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles. . 21.23 Alexandria...... 27.60 River Plate..... 14.40 
Algiers. . 17.40 Port Said....... 26.40 

RPOROR 6-5 viscsceecy:a 20.40 Tas Palmas..... 10.80 





